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men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Strect. N 


ee year. Send stamp for speci- 
A Practical ‘Treatise on Pure 
Fertilizers, 
And the Chemical Conversion of Rock Guanos. 
Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally, into various Valuable 
‘oducts. 
BY CAMPBELL MORFIT, M.D. 
With 28 Illustrative Plates. 


Y. 


THE PATENT 


8vo, cloth, $20 00. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, PUBLISHER, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 


COLLARS. 


Upon trial the Patent Duplex will prove the strongest 
and most elastic of any collars ever made—in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 
Manufactured Exclusively by the 
BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO., 


50 Lisrenarp St., New York. 


HUCH B. JACKSON, 








ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Addresé the Arion Piano Forte Company, 
East 14ph 8treet, New York City, 


f- 


No.5 


/h Great Ofer for April 1! 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES patric oem Rael 
5 4 a8 | wall dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc , NS “ ogy 


. | DE and ORGANS of first-class makers, 
FRENCH WINES, / : 


| ie AT E} 
From medium to higher grade, via‘: 
Cotes Etc. 
constantly 
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on hand a large variety of all the }éading brands of | for cash, Montbly installments received, running 


from one to three years. 
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NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


IL. 


RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 
OF 


MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


| Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 
likenesses. Price $5 00 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


A New Edition, 


Among the numerous editions of the works of this 
greatest of English Novelists there has not been 








MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S 
POWERFUL STORY 


PHILIP EARN 


BY 


MOST 


\SCLIFFE, 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
Author of ‘‘ Ought We to Visit Her ¥’ ‘* Archie Lov- 
etc. etc. 


ell,” “ The Ordeal for Wives,” 
One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth.... 
One volume, 8vo, Paper 


Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the very best Of the 
story writers of the day.—Journal, Boston. 


. $1 








Ifl. 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF 


AND THEIR USES, 
BY 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


One volume, crown 8vo, Price... . 


WORDS 


Iv. 
NEARLY READY, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 


Biography of Napoleon ITI, 


This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 50,000 
copies the first year of its publication, 


One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 23 full-paged 
portraits. Price $2 50 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. $1 75 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. $1. 
SARATOGA IN 1901. ye Eli Perkins, #2. 


po ing. 


until now one that entirely satisfies the public de- 
mand.....Without exception, they each have some 
strong distinctive objection,.... either the shape and 
dimensions of the volumes are unhandy—or, the 
type is small and indistinct, or, the paper is thin and 
poor—or, the illustrations iif they ave any) are un 
satisfactory—or, the 
too high. 

A new edition is now, however, 
W. Carleton and Co. of New York, 
| lieved, will, in every respect, 
| popular demand 


| ** Carleton’s New Lllustrated Edition.” 


The size and form is most convenient for holding, 
-the type is entirely new, and of a clear and open 

| character that hax received the approval of the read 
community in other popular works. 
he. illustrations are by the original artists chosen 
by Charles Dickens himgelf,....and the paper, print- 
ing, and binding are of the most attractive and sub- 
stantial character, 

This beautiful new edition will he completed in 
20 volumes—one novel each montli—at the extremely 
reasonable price of $1.50 per volume. 

Being issued, month by month, at so reasonable a 
price, those who begin by subscribing for this work, 
will impere eptibly “soon find the mselves fortunate 
owners of an entire set of this best edition of Dickens’ 
Works, almost without having paid for it, 

Prospectus, furnishing specimen of type, sized- 
pay re and illustration, will be sent to any one free on 
application—and specimen copics of ‘* Pickwick 
Parers,”’ now ready, will be forwarded by mail, post 
age free, on receipt of price, $1.50, by 

G. W. Carteton & Co., Publishers, 
(Madison Square, New York. 


binding is bad—or, the price is 
published by G. 
which, it is be- 
completely satisfy the 
It is known as . 


BOOK OF EPITAPHS. 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 

a ge nee of Epitaphs, amusing, curious and quaint. 

singularly interesting little work. Beautifully 
eae and bound, price $1.50. 


MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 


A new novel by John 8. Sauzade, of a fresh and 
original character, that will make its mark in the 
world of fiction. Price $1.75. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. We stmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of * ‘Heart Hungry,’ which 
had such an enormous sale-jast year. 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
‘* CLIFFORD TROUP, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon *Heart Hungry.’ I think it will 
greatly add to the already extensive reputation of the 
author.” Price $1 %5. Also, a new, uniform edition 
of ** Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 


KENNETH, MY KING. 








ai ae FAVORITES. By Professor A. 


. Kendrick 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT [T HER ? By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. $1. 

OVERLAND. ByJ. W. DeForest. #1. | 

THE NETIIER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 


Crapsey. 


$i. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


, On res} 
| 





1677 Broadway, N. We 





A charming new novel, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 
‘ viteinin, Price $1.75. ; 
The New York World, in a very flattering review of 


this book, says “Its delines ations of life, manners, 
and scenery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet 
{ness and beauty of conception, and there are fe 
pleasanter ide: alizations of womanly love for womar 
reading than KENNETH, MY KING. 





(2B These books are beautifully bound—sold ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b ‘ 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

(Under the Fifth Avenue Hoiel,; 
Madison Sqci* New York 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 






















The few compositions, 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household worde, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have | 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 











Ps) haps No one ever secured #0 
i wile a reputation, or main- 
Swe CHERRY Pecrorar. It has 
been known to the public 

about forty years, by alon 
continued series of marvel- 
for ita confidence in ite virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine, It still makes the most effec- 
tual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
ski. Indeed the Cuerry Pecro- 


‘tained it so long as Arne’s 
Oo 40-3 
44 ru 
lonscures, that have won 
q" 
made by medica’ 





RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effects, that is wel] founded, 

the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have it in their clopet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 
Keep it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely ase in sudden attacks, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 








THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUF JC- 
TURING COM'Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 

lo extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg- 
ment confirms all we claim; 
7 and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List, call upon or address,” 
WM. D. SSE 





18 Park-place, 'N ew-York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


¢ 













Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Tlastrated 
Price List. = 

Agents wanted 


= ae 
M.Co-. New York. 


MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
»revent alteration — 
The points are ined 
and = penvtrace the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
cheek is moved forward by the upward action of the 
iever of the machine, Price $20. 





J. G, MOODY, 
63 Trivity Building. P.O. Box wu2s, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


) 
OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons Tons 
il ee 4850 CANADA.,..........- 4500 
Er 5150 GREECE.... 4500 
Ts aseeucescnsed 4310 THE QUEEN........ 4170 
EE a0 00 0004 «une 4250 ENGLAND.......... 130 
HOLLAND ..........3847 HELVETIA ........ 4020 
DENMARE ......... 3724 ERIN ........ 1030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convemicnce for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

27" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Steamers sail every SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY 
to and from 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Paseengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
From New York, 


OLYMPTA 
WEEE cc ccesecees 


IA 
TRINACRIA Wednesday, April 2 
ANGLIA Saturday, April 
at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $35; steerage, $30. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends, 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company's offices to 


IIENDEKSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
VIA LONDONDERRY. 


The State Line Steamship Co. 


having nearly ready their fleet of new and elegant 
full-powered Clrde-built steamérs as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA, 2,500 tons, 
VIRGINIA, 2,500 tons, 
GEORGIA, 2,500 tons, 
LOUISIANA, 2,000 tons, 
MINNESOTA, 2,000 tons, 
ALABAMA, 2,060 tons, 
Will commence their regular trips with the steamer 
PENNSYLVANIA, Capt. Brags, 

sailing from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brook- 
lyn, New York, for Glasgew, via Londonderry. 
on Wednesday, April 2d, to be followed by the Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, in due course, landing passengers 
at Londonderry. 

The cabin and steerage aécommodations of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 

Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 

Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards 

For freight or passage, apply to 


Wednesday, Mar. 26 
Saturday, Mar. 20 








GREAT WESTERN 


= “ 
* 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 
men or boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. 


Platols, $1 to $25. 
GALAXY 





TILE 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 


the Family, 


CONTAINS THOUGUTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 
CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 


IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR - oO 
BEST NOVELISTS ory p ee ee ee, ae 22, noon. 
"y . o 7" OTs) el —— CITY OF P! 8, Sat > “h 29, mm. 

IY HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH |Crry OF MONTREAL, Saturday, April noon, 
NUMBER. crry oF BRISTOL, Thareday, Apen 10, 2 p.m. 
[FAC 1 yy 3 . +p ReTE | CEPY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, April 12, 2 p.m. 
in Sarctee? ” a. A w ann hgh CITY OF WASHINGTON, Theaky” April i? 9am. 

I ITERATL RE - . and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
— .. atte 4 Pier 45, North River, New York. 
IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


Price 35 Cents per Number 





‘ 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO., 
{NEW YORK, 


ne 





$4 VER YEAR. 





AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., 
AGENTS, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 

TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AZ’ QUEENSTOWN. 


The British and N.A.R. M. Steamships. 


and all 








RD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 


day. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of te given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 

Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 


EE ascc2ds, eourceesoertin April 12. 
GLAMORGAN,........... ‘ ....May 3. 
PRE vcc 0c scsvees scssscoccsees May 24. 
GLAMORGAN........... .......-..-SUne 4, 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ts ty 1¢ British Channel and all other points in 
ngland. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin .. pa and $80 
Second Cabi . BS 
Steerage..... es 
Prepaid steerage certificates 





currency. 
currency. 
currency. 





from 





) 
Cardiff, 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further ey apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany's Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW_ AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


RLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIG, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
seped’ on TIUURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
gee the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City. 4 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combin: 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, For sailings after April Ist, $100 
gold. Steerage, $50 currency. Those wishing to send 
for friends from the Old Country can now obtain 
steerage prepaid certificates, $32—currency. 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 

















RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $8 and $100, Gold, according to accom- 
modation, 
Excursion Tickets at reduced rates. 
STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, 330 
currency, 
Prerat CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 
r 


encey. 
Sicur Drarrs on Great Britain and Ireland for sale. 





Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete, 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York, 


EX- 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet 
rates. 

Apply to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 





Apply to 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway. 


86 Sonth Street, New York. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEARS 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published 
It contains News from 





ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrxanciaL REPORTS 
AND THB 
Cream or Encuisu LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Attan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvuart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Knieut's LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckuer’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrixe’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHLA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Lanpszer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAnpEsForpE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 83x25, 

Wks’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2 “* ” - three months, 
| aa ad six months. 
oe 6 - one year. 
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TO A RAIN-DROP. 


Hail! jewel, pendent on the grassy blade, 
Now dimly seen amid a transient shade, 
Anon resplendent, like a bridal maid 

Wed by the wind, 
Thou tremblest at his kisses half-afraid, 

And half-inclined ! 


How many hues of beauty charm thy face! 
For there successive rays each other chase ; 
‘Lhe ruby now, the sapphire neat we trace ; 
‘fhe chrysolite 
Supplants the emerald rich in vernal grace, 
And dear tu sight! 


O fairy creature! whither hast thou come ? 
Was the Atlantic once thy stormy home ? 
Or didst thou through the mild Pacific roam 
‘Mong coral isles, 
And thence ascend to the ethereal dome 
With saintly smiles ? 


Hast thou, in clonds of richest colors blended, 
On rising suns and setting suns attended ? 
Or hast thou shone in bars of beauty splendid 

lV’ the Rainbow's robe ? 
Or hast thou in a misty chariot wended 

Around our globe ? 


Alas! thou answerest not, thou brilliant mute ; 
‘Thou shinest on in silence absolute ; 
The wanderings of thy restless silver foot 
‘Thou canst not tell ; 

And soon thou shalt resume thy pilgrim’s route, 
Nor sigh farewell ! 
—Chambe ss. 

————_@—_—_——_— 


*TWIXT CUP AND LIP. 


One hot July evening in 1794, most of the little tables out- 
side the Cafe du Midi, in the curious old town of Nismes, 
were occupied by customers who seemed to be very much 
of one way of thinking, and that way not the popular 
one; for the language held was of a character bold in- 
deed, and rarely heard in those days of Terror, when a| 
careless word reported in official quarters was good for | 
the utterer’s head. | 

“What is the news?” asked a young man, who wore 
his own hair, long, falling to the shoulders, approaching a 
group apparently absorbed in a collection of newspapers | 
lying before them, from which first one and then another 
would read an extract. Sometimes two quidnunes broke 
into quotation simultaneously, and then it was more ditli- 
cult to follow them; when it so happened that three were 
retailing tit-bits all together, it became well-nigh impossible 
to make out what any one individual was reading about; but 
= - wanted to declaim and none to listen, that mattered 

ittle. 

The new-comer, however, had a Jona fide wish to hear, and 
was therefore hailed with delight. 

“ What is the news?” 

“Good news !’—* Capital news !"—“ Might have been bet- 
ter."—“ The wolves continue to tear one another.” 

“Well, but be definite, some one, please,” said the last 
arrival. 

“Merely an attempt to reach Robespierre and Collot 
d@’Herbois with the dagger, which has failed,” replie:l the one 
who wa3 quickest with his tongue. 

“ But the next may succeed,” cried another; “a pistol will 
not always miss fire, like those of Ladmira}.” 

“ But will not these futile attempts revive the 
of the wretches ? 
Marat.” 

“That was different; Charlotte aveaged humanity, but it 
is the enemies of the human race who have now turned upon 
one another.” 

“Hist! Parlez bas!” 

The warning voice came from a grey-headed man who had 
hitherto listened in silence, and as the caution ran from table 
to table, conversation was hushed, and all eyes were turned 
towards an approaching figure, whose aspect was certainly 
somewhat sinister. 

“He was a short, thick-set man, with square powerful 
shoulders, remarkabiy long arms, and bow-legs. His broad- 
brimmed hat was slouched forward on his close-cropped 
head, and the lower part of his face was enveloped in a large 
handkerchief, which one would imagine must have been 
worn for disguise rather than protection from the air on that 
warm evening. As he advanced along the street, he had a 
trick of glancing to right and left with a quick motion of his 
small grey eyes, which by no means rendered his aspect more 
reassuring. On approaching the cafe he hesitated, as though 
debating if he should enter and order some refreshment ; but 
whether the company assembled were not to his taste, or for 
some other reason, he passed on, and turned up one of the 
narrow streets debouching into the open space where the 
cafe was situated. 

“ Who is he ?” inquired the same man who had previously 
demanded the news of the day. 

“ Lenoir.” 3 

“What! the bloodhound of the Convention? The man 
who organised Robespierre’s body-guard of assassins ?” 

“The same ; I remember him well; he is a native of Nis- 
mes, being the son of a respectable manufacturer here. He 
carried on the business for some time after the old man’s 
death, but about six years ago, shortly before the troubles, he 
sold everything and went to Paris.” 4 

“ Ab, I recollect,” said a bystander, “ he demanded the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Montreval, and the proud old baron had 
him kicked out of the house by his servants. He left vowing 
vengeance, and I wonder that be has not taken it, for they 
say that he has terrible influence.” 

“ Vengeance !” cried another; “he has wreaked it suffi- 
ciently on the class, if he has spared the individual, a para- 
lysed old man whose life is a burden to him. And then, if 
he has generously left the head of the girl, who could not 
love his ugliness, on her shoulders, he bus at Jeast done his 
best to blight her life by denouncing poor Henri Riquet, her 
betrothed, who only saved himself by taking refuge in Eng- 
land, and leaving his estates to be confiscated, Besides, who 
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knows what he has come back here for ?” 
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“ No gvod, I fear; I almost wonder why De Montreval and 
his charming daughter did uot emigrate too.” ; 

“The old man was too infirm to travel, and mademoiselle 
would not leave him.” ' 

Meanwhile the principal object of this conversation con- 
tinued his way through the streets, till he came to the house 
of the mayor, which he entered, and was received with great 
show of cordiality. 

“ Welcome, Citizen Lenoir,” said the functionary, a lean 
wizen-faced man, with timid eyes and a cringing manner, 
“welcome once more to ihe town which has the honor of be- 
ing the place where so illustrious a patriot first saw the 
light.” 

“+ T do not care for compliments, Citizen Mayor; you have 
the letter ?” 

“ Certainly ; and your boxes, too, have arrived.” 

“ Any despatches ?” 

“ Yes, several. I have bad all taken to your room.” 

“Ah, my room. Let me see it, if you please.” 

The mayor bad appropriated ‘he best chamber in his house 
for the reception of a guest he Lonored—or feared—so much. 
But Lenoir was dissatisfied, and, after going over the whole 
establishment, selected a disused, dimly lighted little room 
over the stables for his residence during his stay. 

“Such a miserable, melancholy hole!’ remonstrated the 
mayor. 

“ Never mind that,” replied Lenoir, “ it suits me. I can go 
in and out and receive whom I like there without observation. 
So just send my packages and despatches in there, together 
with a table and couch of some sort, and writing materials if 
you please, and then give me the key of the door.” 

“Itshall all be as you wish, Citizen Lenoir. And now you 
will take something; you must be faint after your journey 
from—where did you say you bad made your last stay ?” 

“T said nothing about it. Anything will do tor me—a 
crust of dry bread and a glass of wine—Spartan fare. I 
loathe your aristocratic banquets.” 

In spite of which sentiment the frugal democrat demolished 
a fowl, and made a considerable hole in the pate de foie gras, 
washing the same down with a bottle of excellent Pom- 
mard. 

When he had finished, he threw his napkin on the table, 
and said to his host,“ The committee is not satisfied with 
you, Citizen Mayor.” 

“Indeed !” stammered the poor man, turning white, “and 
yet, in what can I have offended ?” 

“You show a lack of zeal. Now, for instance, that abomi- 
nable ar’stocrat, Riquet, bas returned to this department, and 
yeu have not arrested him.” 

“ Riquet! what, the emigre! It is hardly possible. Pardon 
me, but are you sure? 
should not have recognised him.” 

“Oh, of course he is disguised,” replied Lenoi:, “ but my 
information is correct enough—only I ought to have received 
it through you. He is watched, and cannot eseape ; yet for 
old acquaintance sake I wish to aftord you the chance of re- 
gaining the confidence that has been weakened. I will 
therefore give you the requisite information, by which you 
may have him arrested without my name appearing init. 1 
will allow the eredit to you—-no, you need not thank me, I 
have plenty tospare. And now I will go to my room, for | 
have a hard night’s work before me. If any messenger asks 
for me, or any despatches arrive, let me know at once.” 

The mayor, when left alone, groane|!. “ Poor Riquet!” he 
said to himself, “ how could he be so mad as to come back? 
But I must go on now, and do Levoir’s bidding. My own 
head depends upon it.” 

On the third evening from this, Julie de Montreval was 
sitting alone, endeavoring to fix her attention on the book in 
her hand, when the old servant who remained faithful to 
them in all their troubles announced a stranger, and pre- 
sently Lenvir entered. She could not repress a shudder at 
the first sight of him, but mastered ber feelings almost in- 
stantaneously, and asked his business. 

“T have come to renew my former proposal,” he replied ; 
“stop, do not spesk till you have heard me out. Iam no 
longer in the humble position in which you knew me; I am 
powerful, and shall be far more so speedily, for great events 
are about to happen, and I shall rise with them, You are 
ewe a against me, I know, yet you owe me gratitude. 

t was through mv influence alone that you and your father 
have been lett unmolested the last five years, and whether I 
had cause to exert that influence in your behalf or against 
you, you know best. Whether I continue to do so depends 
entirely on yoursslf. IT have been sent down on a mission 
which has for its principal object the purging of this depart- 
ment from certain notorious enemies of the Republic; the 
name of De Montreval is in the list of the proscribed, and I 
warn you plainly that 1 will no longer incur the risk of pro- 
tecting you without reward. One word more: Henri Riquet 
has returned to France, so that his life also is in the balance 
—if you care anything about him still. Well, you know my 
terms, they are simple. Be my wife, and you and yours are 
safe; refuse, and you all perish. Do not reply to me, take 
forty-eight hours to consider; at the end of that time I will 
call for my answer.” 

He had hardly finished these last words before Julie's brain 
swam round, and she fainted. When she recovered conscious- 
ness he was gone. 

At first she felt that she could never bring herself to make 
the hateful sacrifice demanded of her; but terror did its 
work, and when Lenoir came again she promised whatever 
he stipulated for. 

* * * 


* 7 


A week elapsed, and Lenoir was still at Nismes; he sat on 
his bed in the dingy little room over the mayor's stable, 
which he had appropriated, with a book in his hand, a manu- 
script book, the letters of which should have been written in 
blood. 

“ At last,” he murmured, laying the volume on the table-- 
“at last, I, who was spurned from her father’s door, I shall 
be her husband, her master! Everything succeeds with me ; 
and presently, when Robespierre is dictator, what may I not 
rise to? I have made myself necessary to him, and he will 
not be able to neglect me; I have taken care of that! And 
does she think, poor fool, that I shall spare my rival? But 
my timid friend the mayor will bear the blame of that busi- 
ness. It is strange, though, that the despatches do not come 
frou Paris; five days after the time specified! Can anything 
wrong have happened? Ah! no doubt they have arrived,” 
he added, as some one knocked at his door. 

Ie rose and opened it, and received, not indeed the papers 
he expected, but a file of Paris journals. 

He took them, locked the door again, and retnrned to his 
seat on the bed. The first words be read struck him like a 
thunderbolt. “ Defeat of the Conspiracy against the Conven- 
tion: Arrest of Robespierre, Saint-Just, Coython: Suicide of 
Lebas.” 


It seems incredible that my agents | run 


_ Then further on the whole horrible story: the shattered 
jaw—the state of the drunken Flenriot when taken. Ing 
later paper there was an account of tbe final scene, which 
cut off all hope of retrieval. Robespierre was dead ! 

Turning over the journals after realising this great fact in 
a stunned and instinctive manner, Lenoir came upon alist of 
names which once more stimulated his attention—a list such 
as he had himself often prepared, of men doomed to the 
knife, auad—his own name was there !—Cussell’s. 

——_—<— 9 
UNDER THE SEAT. 

“ Smoking-carriage, sir?” asked the tip-expecting porter, as 
he bore my tugs and minor packages along the platform, I 
said yes, and he made me comfortable, and received his six- 
pence. Then the guard came to look after my well-being, 
but got nothing more than innocent gratitude, which was 
perhaps all he desired. I bave no doubt that I did him in- 
justice in attributing bis eflorts to induce a fat old ger tleman 
with a cough; a lean pid gentleman who was snutly; anda 
middle-aged gentleman enveloped in wraps, the 'ower part of 
whose face was covered up like a female Turk’s, an evident 
window-shutter, to enter my carriage, in order to spite me. 

Duty to his employers alone made him endeavor to fill up, 
but the British anxiety to get as much room as possible for 
my money was strong within me, and stirred uncharitable 
suspicions. 

You may lead a horse to the water, or an anti-nicotinian 
old gentleman to a smoking-carriage, but you can’t make 
him get in: and when each in turn put his head into my 
compartment, Le jibbed, for some late occupants of it had 
been cigar, not pipe smokers, and it was rather strong. So I 
was apparently left alone—alone with the 77s, wot ot the 
comic weeklies, and a modern poem. 

The doors were eenees, the engine whistled, the train be- 
gan to move. It would not stop again till we got to Peter- 
borough, so that I was safe to ve undisturbed so far. There 
were six seats, and I could occupy as many of them as a 
limited number of members permitted. I almost wished my- 
self an Octopus, to take full advantage of the situation 
Calming down, I hung up my hat, put on a gaudy piece o 
needle-work won in a bazaar raffle, lit my pipe, cut my pa- 
pers, and began to enjoy myself. 

1 sat in the left-hand corner, with my back to the engine, 
absorbed in a big lawsuit. It is great fun to read # cross- 
examination, and watch how a clever lawyer will make an 
honest man pexjure himself. “ It reads almost like a crime,” 
I remarked aloud; “ but then it is an honorable, lawful, and 
beneficial crime. Soldiers kill people’s bodies, lawyers kill 
people's reputations, all for the good of society in the long- 


While I was uttering the word “ Itun,” my ankles were 
grasped suddenly and firmly; then, before I could recover 
from the shock, they were jerked backwards under the seat 
with such force that IT was thrown forwards, sprawling. I 
tried to rise, but my right wrist was seized, and the arm 
twisted till 1 was helpless, and presently I found myself on 
the floor of the carriage, face downwards, a sharp knee 
being scientifically pressed into the small of my back, and 
both arms fixed behind me. My elbows were tied together, 
and then the knee was removed, and my ankles were secured. 
During this latter operation, I kicked and struggled. 





“Hum!” said a deliberative voice, “ that will be awkward J 
Let’s see; ah, these will do.” 

“These” were my sticks and umbrella, which some one 
proceeded to apply as splints to the backs of iy legs, using 
the straps which had kept them in a buncle to fix them at 
the ankle and above the knee. When he had done, I was as 
helpless as a trussed turkey. - 

Then I was turned over carefully and tenderly, and for the 
first time saw my assailant. 

He was gentlemanly looking man, dressed in a Lack 
coat and waistcoat, gray trousers, and neckeloth. His hair 
and whiskers were just turning af his chin and upper 
lip were clean shaved. His forehead was high, his eyes 
prominent and fixed in their expression, his nose aquiline, bis 
mouth aslit. Ile was of middle height, spare but wiry; in- 
deed his muscles must have been exceptionally elastic and 
feline, for you would never have thought, to look at him, 
that he could stow himself away under the seat of a railway 
carriage so compactly. 

He contemplated me, with his chin in bis right hand, and 





his right elbow on his left hand, and said thoughtfully: “ Just 
so. All for the good of society in the long-run—an admira- 
ble sentiment, my dear sir; let it be a consolation tu you, if 
{ should cause \ ou any little annoyance.” 

He took a shagreen spectacle case from his pocket, wiped 
the glasses carefully with a silk handkerchief, and adjusted 
them on his nose. Then be produced an oblong box, which 
he unlocked, and placed on one of the seats. After which 
he sat down quietly in the place I had occupied five minutes 
before, a position which brought him close over my Lead aud 
chest, as | lay supine and helpless at his feet. 

“ Do you know anything of anatomy ?” he asked. I was 
as completely in his power as & witness in the cross-examin- 
ing counsel's, and prudence dictated that I should be equally 
ready to answer the most frivolous and impertinent questions 
with politeness. I said that I did not. 

“ Al!” he said; “ well, perhaps you may have heard of the 
spleen? Exactly. Now, science has never as yet been able 
to find out the use of that organ, and the man who bequeath- 
ed that knowledge to posterity would rank with the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, and confer an inesti- 
mable beneft on humanity for the remainder of the world’s 
lease. I propose to dissect you.” 

“ You will not get much glory by that,” said I, forcing my- 
self to seem to take this outrageous practical joke in good 
part. “ An ungrateful generation may or may not profit by 
your discoveries, but it will infallibly hang you.” 

“Not so,” he blandly replied. “I am a surgeon, who 
once had a very considerable practice, but I had to stand my 
trial for an experiment, which proved fatal, on one of my 
patients. The jury, unable to understand the sacrifices 
which an earnest inquirer is ever ready to offer at the shrine 
of science, declared me mad, and I was placcd in confine- 
ment, You see that I can act with impunity.” 

And he opened the box. I broke out in a cold sweat. 
Was it all real? Could the man be in earnest?“ But,” sa d 
I, “surely you can get dead bodies to dissect, without having 
recourse to a crime? And again, if generations of anato- 
mists have failed, in twenty thousand investigations, to dis- 
cover the use of the spleen—if you ycurself have always 
failed hitherto, why should you suppose that ths one at- 
tempt should be more successful than the others ?” : 

“ Because, my dear sir,’ said the man, with the smile of 
one who has caught a bright idea, “ all former investiga 
tions, including ny own, have been made on dead subjects 





while I propose to examine your vital organs with a power- 
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ful magnifying-glass, while they are exercising their nor- 
mal functions.” 

“What!” I gasped. “ You will never have the barba- 
rity” And here my voice choked. eee 

“oO yes; Lhave conquered that prejudice against inflicting 
suffering which is natural to the mind enfeebled by civilisa- 
tion. For many years, I secretly practised vivisection upon 
animals: I once had a cat, an animal very tenacious of life, 
uuder my scalpel fora week. But we have no time to waste 
in conversation. You will not be put to any needless sufter- 
in; these instruments are not my own, blunted for want of 
use; [took the precaution of borrowing the case of the gen- 
tleman under whose care I have been placed, before making 
my escape.” ‘ ; : 

While speaking thus, he took out the hideous tittle glitter- 
ing instruments, and examined them one by one. They 
were of vacious appalling shapes, and I gazed upon them 
with the horrible fascination of a bird under the power of a 
snake. Of one only could I tell the use: a thin, trenchant 
blade, which eut you almos’; to look at it. He knelt across 
me, arranged his implements on the seat to his right; laid a 
note-book, pencil, and his watch on that to his left, and took 
of my neckcloth and collar, murmuring: “ The clothes are 
very much in my way; Ll wish that you were properly pre- 
pared for the operation.” 

It flashed across me, in my despair, that I had heard of 
madmen being foiled by an apparent acquiescence in their 
murderous intentions. 

“ After all,” I forced myself to say, “ what is one life to the 
benetit of the human race? Since mine is demanded by sci- 
ence, let me aid you. Remove these bonds, and allow me to 
take off my coat and waistcoat.” 

He smiled, and shook his head, 

“ Life is sweet; I will not trust you,” he said, unfastening 
my waistcoat, and turning back the lapels as far as he could. 
Then trking a poir of scissors, he proceeded to cut my shirt- 
frout away, so that presently my chest was bared to his ex- 
periments. Whether I closed my eyes, or was seized with 
vertigo, L do not know, but for a moment or two L lost sight 
of everything, and had visions ; a sort of grotesque nightmare 
it was, the figures in which I recall but very imtistinctly ; but 
[remember that the most prominent of them was a pig, or 
rather a pork, hanging up outside a butcher’s shop, the ap- 
pearance of which bore a mysterious resemblance to myself. 
These delirious fantasies were di-petled by a sharp pang; the 
anatomist had made a first slight incision. I saw his calin 
face leaning over me; the cruel blade with which he was 
about to make another and a deeper cut; his fingers, already 
crimson with my blood; and L struggled frantically. My 
operator immediately withdrew his armed hand, and stood 
erect. Then, watching his opportunity, he placed his right 
foot on the lower part of my breast-bone, so that by pressure 
he could suftocate me. 

“ Listen, my friend,” he said; “ IT will endeavor not to injure 
any vital organ, but if you wriggle about, I shall not be able 
to avoid doing so. Another thing, if you” 

He was interrupted by three sharp whistles from the en- 
gine, so shrill and piercing as to drown his voice. 

“Impede me by these absurd convulsive movements, I shall 
be compelled to sever those muscles, which” —— 

Ile never completed his sentence, There was a mighty 
shock, a crash as if all the worlds had rushed together, 1 
was shot under the seat, where I lay uninjured, and in safety, 
amidst the most horrible din; breaking, tearing, shricking, 
cries for help, and the roar of escaping steam, 

I had strained the bonds which secured my elbows in my 
struggles, and the jerk of the collision snapped them; so that 
when I began to get my wits together, 1 found my hands 
free. To liberate my legs was then a very easy matter, but 
not so to extricate myself, the next thing I set about. The 
whole top of the carriage, from where the stuffed cushion 
pert ends, was carried sheer away; and emidst the debris 
which encumbered my movements lay the mangled and de- 
capitated body of the madman who, intending to assail my 
life, had, by keeping me down at the bottom of the carriage, 
saved it. 

Morat.—When alone in a railway carriage, it may be 
worth while to take a look below the seats !—Chambers. 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Colonel Nathaniel J. Cooling—better known as Cool Nat 
—of Coolington, San Joaquin County, in the state of Cali- 
fornia, was a fellow-passenger of mine on that well-known 
Transatlantic steamship, the Mongolia, famous alike for the 
rapidity of her ocean voyages, the absence of napkins at meal 
times, and the blut! heartiness of her excellent commander. 
As is, or rather was, invariably the case, the Mongolia had 
received a very good “ send off,” the friends of the passengers 
mustering in great strength, and accompanying their hearty 
wishes for a switt passage, quick return, and a “ good time” 
generally, with a brisk consumption of the sparkling fluid 
which flows with such unfailing liberality on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Busy as 1 was in pledgiug my numerous 
friends, L yet found a moment to steal a glance at my room- 
mate—the traveller who occupied the one other berth in my 
state room—and, exchanging cards with him over a glass of 
champagne, was charmed to find my domiciliary partner for 
the next eight days the celebrated, or notorious, person whose 
name I have mentioned. Dim rumors of daring deeds done 
or us some hypercritical purists would rather say, perpe- 
trated during the early days of the Golden States, had reached 
my ears from time to time, and with many of these the name 
ot Nat Cooling was associated. Of the origin of this great | 











| fine dark eye, und on these rare occasions it was not difficult bogus,’ casting at the same time a snaky look at my ring. I 
for persons of an imaginative turn of mind to conjure up a| went on taking my bitters quite silent, and seemed kinder 
' scene in the summer seas of the Indian Archipelago with a’ wrapped up in my ring. But they wouldn’t let me alone, 
‘scuttled ship slowly settling down in the dark blue water, and presently got up a bet among themselves about their 
and a rakish-looking craft almost hull down upon the rings, and pitched upon me as umpire, for said one of ’em, 
horizon. |‘ Guess that strange gentleman as wears the Kohinoor ought 

| Colonel Cooling rejoiced in a velvet coat end a loose necktie | to understand the subject.’ 
of sanguine hue, but it was impossible to enjoy his society) “I own I felt very like drawing my six-shooter, and clear- 
| for any length of time without observing the immense dia- | ing out the crowd, but [kept my temper, and said, ‘ Gentle- 
mend ‘solitaire which adorned his large, but well-shaped, | men, I don’t understand small potatoes. Them little bits 0” 
hand. This was not merely a large diamond, but a brilliant | things may or not be genuine ; but if you want to brag on 
such as is rarely seen. It threw out flashes like a lime-light. | diamonds, I guess I'll take the pool.’ At this they kinder 
and blazed with almost intolerable radiance. One splendid | sniggered, and asked to look at my ring. LI let them look as 
summer afternoon, as the Mongolia was doing her best to | long as they liked, but kept the ring on my finger. At last 
make short work of the Atlantic, the colonel caught my eye | one of them said, * That stone must have come pretty high, I 
fixed in admiration on his magnificent jewel, and launched | judge.’ *‘ Yes, sir,” said 1; ‘ten thousand dollars cash.’ At 
at once into the following story : | hese words they sniggered agin. So I, puttin’ on that I was 
“T guess, neighbor, you air takin’ advantage of the fine | riled, rounded on ‘em sharp: * I don’t know, gentlemen, what 
‘weather to kinder photograph my diamond. [v's worth the YOU see to laugh at” Then the gracefullest and politest cuss 
trouble, yes, sirrr! Not only for the valley of the stone, but | !@ the party says, quite solemn-like, ‘I fear it is no laughin 
for the high old time I bad in gettin’ it. “You see [ain't a | ™4tter for you, sir. I guess you air a stranger, and I suspect 


New Yorker, and never set eyes on the Empire City till a 
few wecks ago, when 1 kim around from Frisco to make a 
Europian tower. In Californy weair heavy on gold, that’s a 
fact, but we dow’t pan out much on diamonds, though they 
air mighty useful goods when a citizen finds things pretty 
well petered out in his old diggins, and wants to vamouse the 
ranch, and make tracks for a new placer. But no sooner 
had I landed, and got well fixed at the New York hotel, 
than, making a bee-line for the bar, I found all the folks run 
diamond mad. In most settlements I am acquainted with, 
the talk runs mostly on dollars, but in the big city I heard of 
nothing but diamonds. It seems that some old don married 
a pretty young gal some little time ago, and that the show of 
jewels at the diamond weddin’ had set everybody stark 
starin’ mad on brilliants. Every boy was braggin’ on his 
diamonds, and some of ’em seemed to hold a full hand. Wal, 
after my third cocktail, I lit a fresh cigar, and began to feel 
that the diamond fever was kinder ketchin’, and said I to 
myself, ‘ Nat Cooling, you never was a one-horse person nor 
& cuss as would take aback seat anywheres. If you air goin’ 
to pan out on diamonds you must.do it heavy.’ 

“ Bein’ on such oncommon good terms with myself, I took 
another drink, aud then fell talkin’ diamonds with a very 
elegantly-dressed gentleman, who gave me a lot of points on 
the subject. After a few more cocktails I told my new friend 
that I must get a diamond, but that it must be the biggest in 
New York. The gentleman wore a handsome stone himself, 
which he said was as good as he could pay for, but remarked 
that he thought he knew where to find an A 1 brilliant, in 
fact, the ayewunnest stone in the world. I laugh, [ do, when 
I think how anxious I was to see it, and how much I felt 
indebted to the young gentleman when he consented to men- 
tion my desire tor the biggest diamond in New York to his 
friend. He told me that he did not think his friend would 
sell. In fact, he was pretty sure he wouldn't, but that [ 
might have a sight of the stone if 1 would breakfast with him 
at Delmonico’s at twelve o'clock next day. 

“ This looked all right; and the next morning I was punc- 
tooal to my appointment, was introduced to my friend's 
friend—also an elegant gentleman—and sat down to the very 
best breakfast [ had ever seen. I didn’t, however, eat much 
more than a three-year-old b’ar, my mind was so took up 
with the Giamond. Nothin’ that 1 had ever seen in the 
sparkling way was a circumstance toit. Long before we got 
to the coffee and cigars | mede a resolution to have that dia- 
mond. But when | led up to the subject the owner said that 
no money would induce him to part with a gem which had 
been given to him by his deceased mother on her death-bed. 
I felt kinder streaked at this, and wondered why boys who 
never care What their parents say when livin’ Should pay so 
much attention to their wishes when dead. However, the 
party broke up, and [ invited my new friends to dine with 
me on the morrow. But I had diamond on the brain, could 
neither sleep nor drink, and actooally lost a big pile of dollars 
at poker through trying tor a straight flush in diamonds. At 
our next meeting L noticed that the proprietor of the diamond 
looked discouraged about somethin’, and told him what a bad 
time I had had at poker. 

“* Ah! said he,* Lam the most unlucky man in the world. 
Last night I lost ten thousand dollars at faro, coppering the 
jack. He won nineteen times running, and left me dead 
broke with nary red in my pocket.’ 

“ Now, thought I, is my opportunity, so, after sympathisin’ 
with him, I raked up the diamond subject ayin. He did not 
like the idee at all at first, and kicked and cavorted like a 
vicious mustang, but at last, reflectin’ that his debts of honor 
must be met, he caved in and parted with the diamond, after 
kissin’ it agin and agin, with tears in his eyes, for ten thou- 
sand dollars cash, on iy promising that if ever I should want 
to part with the stone, I would give him the option of repur- 
chasing it at the same price, addin’ seven per cent. interest 
for the time I had laid out of my money. I must own that I 
felt pretty hunky over my bargain, and, promising myself 
great pleasure in New York and in Europe out of my big 
diamond, got pretty high, and proposed a game of euchre to 
my companions, just to while away the time. J have played 
all sorts of games in my time in all sorts of company, but 
that game of euchre was acaution. It seemed square enough 
even to me, but the cards certainly ran agin me in the 
queerest way. So, after losing quite a pile, I thougitt it time 
to give over, and went to bed, thinkin’ that, after all, my 
diamond was some consolation. But when, next morning, 
my friends did not drop in to breakfast, as they promised, I 





man but little was known. Those who loved him best and | began to feel myself weakeni2’ on the business altogether 
obeyed that excellent law, “ Speak well of the rich,” declared | and made tracks for a great lapidary down town. After 
that his youth had been passed in the lucrative business of | examinin’ the gem, he told me coolly that it was about the 
importing “ black-birds,” in other words, in the slave trade, | best bogus diamond he had ever seen, but that a sham it was 
while those who were actuated by higher principles, that is,} and no mistake. You, sir, may imagine my feelin’s, not 80 


hated or envied the successful speculator, declared that a} much at losing ten thousand dollars on the diamond, and a | 


short but brilliant career of piracy had laid the foundation of | heap at play, as at the thought that I, Cool Nat, of San Joa- 
his great fortune. All that was certainly known was that} quin, had been gobbled by a couple of New York dead-beats. 
the colonel turned up in California during the first symptoms | I guess my language was pretty heavy when, just as I had 
of the gold fever, and that his speculations in mining andj cussed all the wool oft of my new overcoat, an idee knocked 
other operations had been attended with solid success, | up agin my brain and struck in at once. 
Where he was “ raised” remained a mystery, for the colonel, | the greatest jeweller and diamond merchant in the city kept, 
although very communicative on all subjects relating to his| and after showing him my bogus gem, and swearing him to 
residence in California, maintained a severe reticence as to} secrecy, asked if he could tind me a real diamond like it. 

his happy boyhood and probably stormy youth. Neither his} “He told me he would do his level best to match it, and 
appearance nor his speech betrayed his supposed nautical did so within three hours, charging me twelve thousand dol- 
antecedents, nor did his outline betray the numerous angles) lars for the stone. I then had it set in the ring in the place 
that the American physique is often credited withal. He! of my bogus one, aad, putting Colonel Bogus in my pocket 
was a plump, broad-shouldered man, the said broad shoulders! walked into the bar of my hotel. As I had judged, there 
being surmounted by a large: ballet-head covered with a! was more than two in the little speculation 1 had suftered 
elose-cut crop of scift black hair. His face, with the excep-| from. My friend and his friend had cleared out, but I smelt 
tion of the upper lip, was clean-shaven, and his general powder when I heard the talk run upon the number of sham 
expression Was one of frank bonhomie. There were mo-, diamonds wern. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said one young blood, dressed up 
ments, however, when a singular expression flashed from his, like a barber’s block; ‘I guess them very big stones is mostly 


Linquired where | 


| some rascals in the city here have stuck you with a imitation 
stone. At this I pretended to rile right up, and swore that I 
bought the ring of a perfect gentleman, and had_ had no end 
of trouble to buy it atall. The polite man stiflened up bis 
back at that, made some remarks on gentility in general, and 
wound up by offering to bet a thousand dvullars that my dia- 
mond was bogus, to put up the meney right away, and leave 
the matter to be decided by any jeweller named by the pro- 
prietor of the hotel. 

“Then I felt that I had struck a lode, and turning round 
sharply, says, ‘ Lookee here, sit ; bets of a thousand dollars is 
good enough for a small game, but when my word is ques- 
tioned, and my property is ran down, I put down my whole 
pile, and I will back my diamond with my bottom dollar.’ 
‘They kept their faces very well, but I could see their eyes 
glisten, and knew that I had ’em safe. Onesaid ‘ he couldn’t 
put up much just then, but be could find eight thousand in 
half an hour, and would stake it with pleasure agin mine.’ 
Then another struck in, and thought as ‘I didn’t look satis- 
fied with such a little bet, he would back his friend’s opinion 
tor five thousand, and as L still kept on sayin’ I was not goin’ 
to show my diamond except for a bet of twenty thousand 
dollars, they scraped up about eighteen thousand among 
them. I covered the money, and handed it over, with the 
ring and a written memorandum, to the proprietor. A lapi- 
dary was named, called in, and decided at once that the dia- 
mond was genuine. Quite a considerable scene took place, 
and the swindlers insisted on callin’ another witness, and I 
nearly busted myself with laughin’ when they named the 
very man I bought the stone of. When he saw the stone, 
his face was a study; but he never let-on that he had seen it 
before, and said only that it was perhaps ‘ the finest diamond 
he had ever seen in a ring,’ bowed to the company, and 
walked off. To do my rascals justice, they showed grit, 
drank the champagne I treated them to, and walked off 
coolly enough. But the best part of the joke is to come. 

“The story of my big bet somehow got around, and all 
sorts of versions got into the papers. I was interviewed 
pretty heavily by reporters, and Colonel Nathaniel J. Cool- 
ing, of San Joaquin, was credited with owning the biggest 
diamond ring ia New York, when who should walk into the 
hotel but my original friend and his friend. The cusses eyj- 
dently believed that by some unheard-of chance they had 
| purchased a real instead of a bogus diamond, and they were 
/no doubt raging in their innards to think that they hadn’t 

sold me 1n the first instance, and had put the gang in the hole 
for eighteen thousand dollars. But the ctone was now cele- 
brated, and they began tryin’ to work on me to let ’em have 
it back for ten thousand dollars, as I had made such a good 
speculation in bets. The original proprietor said he was in 
/funds agin, and couldn't sleep for thinkin’ of his mother’s 
ring. Of course he wanted it back to sell at a big profit, and 
|recoup the gang a bit. I declined to sell, and kept him ott 
| and on.till 1 was ready to start, and told him I must wear the 
| ring till L was aboard ship, when, if he would pay down the 
| money in gold, he could have his ring agin. You guess what 
{Ldid? No? Why the day before we sailed lL had the real 
{diamond set in the ring you see on my hand, and Colonel 
| Bogus put back into the old setting. My friends came on 
| board, paid the money in gold, stranger—nary shin-plasters 
—examined the ring and tbe same old sham diamond they 
sold me, and went off as happy as coyotes round a dead mule. 
| 1 wonder how they like the deal now! As far as I can figure 
it, | take about eighteen thousand by the spec—two-thirds in 
diamond, and the rest in gold. Our glorious Golden State is, 
I guess, the place to cut your eye-teeth in, and I judge the 
dead-beats of New York city will not soon forget Nat Cool- 
ing, of San Joaquin.”"—AU the Year Round. 
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FROM CAMBODIA TO CHINA. ‘ 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 


It has long been an object of desire to geographical ex- 
plorers and the pioneers of civilisation to discover a passage 
trom the Barman Empire to China overland, and thus avoid 
the tedious delay of sailing round the peninsula of Malacca. 
The English have tried it, but without success. The French, 
having formed a colony in Cambodia, and made Saigon their 
capital, thought it desirable to send an expedition up the 
river Mekong, a wide stream which leads into the very heart 
of China, with the object of discovering whether it was navi- 
gable, or if the rapids which the natives spoke of were an 
| impracticable barrier. It is with a strong feeling of repug- 

nance that Asiatic princes listen to any project of exploration 
‘in their domains. They are well aware that a fortified 
|counting-house was the cradle of our immense dominion in 
' India, and that a single settlement on their shores often leads 
to a definitive conquest. The colonists will not stand idle ; 
| they do not allow of indolence or barbarism on their frontiers ; 
the naturally fertile soil must yield its produce for them to 
‘trade with, and the warlike tribes are reduced to obedience. 
| Thus it was not easy to obtain permission from the four 
‘cabinets to whom, in this case, it was necessary to apply. 
That of Pekin used arts of persuasion, on the ground of the 
|great peril to life in that part of the empire; the king of 
| Siam, who had long wished to appropriate Laos, considered 
| the journey as preparatory to taking formal possession of that 
| country by the French ; but the opposition was useless, and 
it was determined to start, and wait in Lower Laos for the 
| letters which had not yet arrived. 

| The prospect was not very encouraging, since the vast 
region of Laos, which on its northern frontier touches upon 
China, and on its southern on Cambodia, passes for one of 
the most unhealthy in the world. Those missionaries who 
braved it were soon martyrs to the climate, or returned very 
\ill; and the only traveller who cver ventured there did not 
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get far up the country before he succumbed. This expedition | nine feet in thickness, formed of cut stones laid together 
comprised tive Frenchmen, officers of marine, and M. de) without cement, and have detied the assaults of time, and of 
Carne, from whose werk the following account is drawn, a most vigorous vegetation. Broad roads over deep moats 
assisted by ten or twelve natives. One of these, who was to | lead to the gates, guarded by filty stone giants, enormous 
act as interpreter in Laos, was the only one who showed any ‘sentinels bound together by the folds of a monstrous serpent, 
pleasure at the prospect before him; he was the son of a) which seems to exhaust itself in vain efforts to escape. A 
wandering merchant, and had long followed his father sort of triumphal arch leads to the interior; the heads of 
through the mountains and forests, sleeping under trees or elephants deccrate the summit; and the trunks, unfolded 
in a pagoda, and living on the rice which is freely given by , vertically, like columns, rest on a cluster of large leaves. 
the natives to every traveller. He had learned the virtues of Regret is as great as astonishment, when, having passed 
different plants, and, coming from a distant land, was highly | through this magnificent barrier, the thick furest is found to 
respected by the Cambodians. He had made himself a bonze, have filled up the vast inclosure surrounded by the walls. 
but had thrown away the priestly frock, and all the confi- |The vestiges of a few ruins are met within solitudes peopled 
dence and respect it inspires, that he might take a wife, who by wild animals, whose fearful cries are repeated by the 
deceived him. Still, he daily sang bis hymn of praise to} echoes alone. The king’s palace is crumbling under the 
Buddha, and carried about a little silver-gilt statuette of his climbing-plants which divide every stone with their roots, 
b |It seems to have been conceived by a wonderfully rich 
Amid feasts given by the king of Cambodia, and the firing | imagination, and was formerly surmounted by forty or titty 
of cannon, the party started from the capital, Pnora-Penh, | towers, some representing the heads of Buddha, which remind 
up the wide stream which was to lead them to the Flowery | the spectator of the Sphinx of Egypt. But encumbered by 
Land. Their boats were made of asingle tree hollowed out by ruins, it does not please so much as the temple, which is a 
fire, and covered with a circular awning of large leaves, over | model of grandeur, harmony, and simplicity. The Portu- 
a trellis-work of bamboo; a good protection from the heat, | guese historians scem to think that it was no longer a royal 
but far from efficacious in the rainy season, which was shortly | residence in 1570, and perhaps it Was abandoned by the 
tointervene. A narrow plank formed an exterior gallery, | inhabitants at the same time. A similar sanctuary was met 
on which the boatmen moved with their cars, whilst the | With in a most distant province of Loas, builtin tae same 
captain, seated at the stern, guided the helm with great skill. | style, and covered with gilding. One of the buildings, to 
Beautiful islands separated the wide stream into numberless | Which the bonzes would scarcely give access, contained a 
arms, whilst the waters breaking over the rocks, formed an library of sacred books. There they were arranged on 
uninterrupted succession of rapids, the roar of which echoed | decorated shelves, enveloped in rich bindings, covered with 
through the air. Between the islands, on rocks buried silk, slumbering uninterrupedly ; for not one of the monks 
beneath the water, trees and bushes had taken root, and could decipher the language in which they were written. 
looked like an inundated forest. Through this difficult pas-| Farther explorations of an arm of the Mekong required the 
sage the skifts had to be directed, the boatmen showing their | assistance of elephants instead of boats; and the governor 
address by driving them between trees through which the | promised to tind six for the use of the party. 


’ A narrow long 
water boiled, and where a false balance would have thrown 


them on the shoals. After many hours of this excitement in 
the intense heat of the day, it was no small pleasure to land 
for the night. 

The halt was selected by dispossessing herds of wild boars 
from their haunt, and the forest was the dining-iall. Trees 
were cut down, the tall grass plucked up, dripping with 
moisture; the fires were lighted, dinner prepared, often of a 
very frugal character, sometimes more sumptuous according 
to the good fortune of the day in shooting game. ‘The grass- 
hopper's chirp was heard at every station, as if to give the 
note to the other singers in this forest of verdure. Life 
seemed to be reanimated at nightfall; animals like man, 
overcom: by the tropical heat, make a long siesta until the 
sun almost disappears beneati the horizon; then the elephant 
comes out, and the sharp cry of the tiger is heard in too close 
= 

Nine days were passed in this monotonous voyage, when 
the first village of the redoubtable Laos was reached. Fif- 


teen days were required for arrangements to be made with | 


the unwilling governor, during which time the barrels of 
brandy and wine were pierced in a single night by myriads of 
invisible insects, and the flour was spoiled by the constant 
humidity ; scarcely any could be preserved for the quinine 


|seat, not unlike a child’s cradle, laid upon many skins ot 
| Stags, Calves, or oxen, was strapped round the body of the 
gigantic animal. When they mounted in a village, ladders 
placed against these living walls made the ascent and descent 
easy; but if the halt were in tie forest, the well-trained 
elephants kneit down at the word of the driver; others 
simply raised the fore-foot, so as to form a step by which the 
rider had to reach his place. A word genetally sufliced to 
guide such intelligent creatures, but occasionally the driver 
cruelly thrust his iron rod in the head so as to bring blood. 
The river, buried in adeep ravine, had to be crossed twice ; 
the elephants could only pass along a path as wide as their 
feet and very precipitous, in order to reach it. When the 
ground was light, they stiffened the fore-legs, and allowed 
the hind ones <o drag so as t touch the soil with their 
haunches, thus sliding to the bottom of the precipice without 
ever losing their coolness or equilibrium, Looking at them 
as they issued from a detile, they might easily be taken for 
an immense mass of rock which had been detached, and was 
moving along. When climbing the dry bed of a torrent filled 
with rolling stones, they examined every great tree, the roots 
ef which were uncovered, or any overhanging rock; scru- 
tinised each tuft of grass, and never advanced a step without 
| being assured that the ground would bear them, ‘They were 





pills, of which it was an essential element, and of which the |sometimes an hour in getting over a mile, but they never 
party already required alarge and daily supply. Besides the | stumbled. 


inevitable fever which attacked them all, two were in great | 


danger from typhus fever and dysentery. At length they 
started again, taking their invalids, who, after being wholly 
despaired cf, recovered. Again on the stormy waters, creep- 
ing by the shores of the islands, and grappling with the 
woaderfully large climbing-plants which barred the passage, 
as well as the roots and trunks of trees. Then came the 
great cataract, which presents an insurmountable barrier to 


When the forest had replaced the rice-grounds, there were 
{no villages found for resting-places, and the provisions for 
| many days had to be carried. The roads were such that the 
— powerful horse would have refused them. Having 
| reached, not without difficulty, the summit of a precipitous 
| hill, they discovered a beautiful stream in which the wooded 
eg sini were reflected. It was the river Attopee, an old 
acquaintance, and a halt on its banks was received with 


Undeterred, the energetic company pressed on into Middle 
Laos, having, in addition to the elephants, fifteen butlalo- 
carriages, which were buried up to the axle-trees in the burn- 
ing dust which now covered the country. Everywhere the 
people were making their salt-harvest. The marshes con- 
taining it abound ; thus the people are inundated with this 
disagreeable kind of water half the year, and are almost dy- 
ing of thirst the other half. If salt ‘forms the riches of this 
province of Ubone, chalk is for the next province of Lakhon 
an inexhaustible source of wealth. A whole chain of moun- 
tains formed of it presents a most wonderful aspect. One 
immense line opens, and joins itself to the next with the 
arch of a gigantic bridge ; the angles are formed in the most 
fantastic manner; a dome rests its head on the shoulder of 
the next hill; a pyramid seems to be placed the wrong way 
up. Valleys, gorges, dark crevasses; partitions, pointed, 
rough, or polished by water; cavities festooned with stalac- 
lites, pendent and indented like Gothic sculptures, form a 
strange suectacle, and one that exciies the admiration of the 
spectator. When burned, the stones from these mountains 
are an object of the first necessity for the Laotian. It is 
chewed with the leaf of the betel and the areca-nut by meu 
and women alike, rendering them hideous, as the mouth is 
always bloody in appearance ; it flattens the lips, decays and 
blackens the teeth. Often they add tobacco to it, and the 
bark of a tree, in which there is a large trade. 

The river was now so low, that large banks of sand ap- 
peared, and the shore was a desert. Turning into the forest, 
they could not but admire the luxuriant vegetation—trees a 
hundred feet high, bound together by the various climbing- 
plants which hung in arches between the foliage. One 
evening, a tiger bounded out, and stopped at twenty paces 
oft. They were without arms, but happily the while skin, 
long beard, and steady eye of the European frightened the 
animal, and he turned and fled. He is accustomed, when he 
sees a monkey on a pliant and young tree, to give the trunk 
an unexpected shake, as children do when knocking down 
apples ; the monkey falls to the ground, and is devoured im- 
mediately, The indolent Laotians prefer fishing to hunting 
these fierce animals. The muddy waters of the river supply 
them with abundance, and for about half-a-crown a mouster 
fish may be purchased, a yard and a half long, as fat as pork, 
and with flesh the color and consistence of beer. When 
sliced and smoked, it furnishes food for a long time to a 
family. 

_At length the capital, Luang-Praban, was reached, a large 
city with about ten thousand inhabitants, bounded on one 
side by the Mekong. How pleasant did the confused mur- 
mur of many voices sound to the travellers, wearied with the 
silence of vast solitudes! It is here that Buddha bas left his 
footprint on a rock, so that pagodas are numerous and splen- 
didly ornamented. In the market may be seen many varie- 
ties of ccetume and type. There are the Burman pedlers, 
who bring cotton and woollen stutls and a few European ar- 
ticles; their countenance is more open and intelligent than 
ihat of the Laotians, whilst their whole body is distigured by 
red and blue tattooing. The savages, who ure under the rule 
of the king, come in every morning to buy and to sell; all 
have the lobe of the ear pierced with a hole an inch long, 
through which they pass a cylindrical ornument of wood or 
metal, which the women replace with a large silver pin 
tipped with gold. They are much despised by the Laotians, 
but are skilful laborers, owning to the best rice-fields and the 
finest flocks. All the vendors sit silently on each side of the 





all progress by water; blocks of rock stop up the passage, | pleasure. ‘be elephant’s movement is very fatiguing; it is 
and the Mekong falls into a gulf, throwing up a brilliant | neither rolling nor pitching, but a mixture of the two, which 
column of spray, above which hangs a rainbow. Immense | changes at the least unexpected sound to a sudden and vio- 


labor and expense would be required to cut out a channel, 
and as the king considers it a safeguard to his dominions, it 
will probably never be etfected, 


Passing over the land in this place, they reached Bassac, 


the capital of the Laotian kingdom, bringing with them the | 


wonderful character among their men of mandarins who 
paid them wages, committed no depredations, wore bushy 
beards, never chewed betel, had no wives, paid for their food, 
and forbade any one to steal. As for the food upon which 
‘the men lived, it was far from rich; ordinarily iice, which 
per J beat from the husks several times aday. ‘To this were 
added a little Jamaica pepper, slices of dry or decayed fisb, 
and raw vegetables. Sometimes, when landing in a village, 
they would seize upon a fowl or duck, which they cooked 
without even plucking off the feathers. When the party 
reached Bassac, the a. Dey invite] them to dinner, 
where they feasted on boiled pork, bamboo stems seasoned 
with pimento, ducks’ eggs salted and chopped fine, and made 
up into balls, the whole laid on a mat on the ground. Water 
and rice-brandy, a nauseons liquor, were served in a curious 
collection of bottles, which had been brought from Bangkok, 
and had evidently come over from Europe containing toilet- 
vinegar, pickles, and sauces, but which were considered very 
precious possessions. 

Wonderful ruins were met with on the way, testifying to 
the vestiges of a former civilisation. After many hours of 
fatiguing march through the forest, those of Angcor were 
reached. They were known to the Portuguese at the end of 
the sixteenth century, but have fallen into utter neglect 
Proud statues of lions stand at the entrance of a broad way, 
paved with flat stones, passing over deep ditches, now 
changed into marshes: this leads to a long gallery, of which 
three half-ruined towers interrupt the architectural line. 
Passing through the central pavilion, a second paved avenue 
of two hundred ay in length opens out on an immense 
edifice of a wholly ditterent style of architecture to any that 
is seen in the west. Tower above tower seems to rise in 
fantastic profile; but when examined, the plan consists of 
two rectangular and concentric galleries, with pavilions at 
the corners, and four towers in the centre, giving the 
appearance of an immense tiara. The highest, which rises to 
the height of sixty yards, dominates over the whole, and is 
the holy of holies, where the bonzes meet for prayer before a 
statue of Buddha. Not a stone of this colossal monument is 
without ornament. The sculptures are marvels, due to 
incomparable artists, whose inspirations are for ever engraved 
on stone, but whose names are effaced from the memory of 
man. According to a legendary tradition, it was built by a 
leprous king of the neighboring city, in consequence of a vow 
he had made; but it is impossible to determine the epoch. 
It cannot, however, be doubted that the development of 
architectural art, of which this temple seems to be the highest 
expression, coincides with the introduction of the Buddhist 
religion among this people, driven perlaps from India at the 
time of the great religious persecution. 

As to the city itself, the walls only are intact; they are 


lent start. When once domesticated, and not specially 

| trained for war, they become more timid than hares, and will 
shy at a little dog. In the forest, however, there are more 
serious causes for alarm; they passed the traces of the rhi- 
noceros, and a tiger crossed their path. They were, in 
fact, in a neighborhood where ferocious animals abounded, 
and the Laotians showed great fear. They raised a small 
altar to Buddha with the branches of trees, entreated the 
travellers not to rouse the anger of the god by swearing or 
quarrelling, and what was better still, lighted large fires 
round the camp. 

Sull more ditlicult became the forest-path an the next day. 
The roads marked out by the wild clephants were the only 
ones, and they intersect cach other through the bamboos, 
which form an impenetrable tissue of thorns under the 
trees. The elephants bury themselves in this undergrowth, 
tear it away with their trunks, and crush it under their feet. 
Each in turn leads the column, and obeys exactly the verbal 
directions of the driver, as if he understood the language 
itself. 1f a large tree bars the load, the animal rests its brow 
forehead against it, and without sceming to make much eflort, 
the tree begins to bend, the roots start out of the ground, and 
soon it lies extended under the pressure of the mighty foot, 
which finishes the work by crushing it. Should it be one of 
the immense creepers, which, hanging from the trees, menace 
the destruction of the traveller, the elephant draws its stem 
like a cable towards him, tears and breaks it as a child would 
a thread, and never advances a step without having opened a 
sufficiently wide passage for himself and the load on his 
back, the height of which he seems accurately to measure. 
Thus they had to labor patiently for many days, and never 
showed any ill temper but when the drivers found it neces- 
sary to tie them up, instead of simply shackling their feet. 
This was done whenever they halted in parts frequented 
by the wild elephants, since these latter, blushing, as it were, 
to see their race subjected to man, never fail to try and 
break their brothers’ bonds, and constrain them to join their 
fellows in the wandering life of the woods. 

Thus they reached the limits of Lower Laos, and the 
farther they went the stronger did the truth dawn upon 





‘commercial purposes. Steamers will never ripple its waters, 
like those of the Amazon and Mississippi; and Saigon can- 
not hope to be united with the western provinces of China by 
this immense fluvial way, so powerful by the volume of its 
waters, yet which seems like a magnificent yet unfinished 
work. But in other respects the explorers did not feel that 
their labor was without fruit. By the means of bamboo rafts 
‘and pirogues, a considerable trade can be carried on in the 
| way of exchange. European stutfls of brilliant colors are the 





watches and arms are the grea! desire of the rich; but the 
mandarins transform their houses into museums, where they 
collect the refuse of our commonest manufactures, and 
esteem them more than those articles for which they pay so 


dearly. 








street, with their wares before them; the buyers do their 
work without noise. There are ragouts ready prepared, and 
savory drinks, fish, beef, and pork ; lackered boxes, parasols, 
silk, cotton, rice, salt, Chinese nettles, cigarettes, and pipes ; 
for everybody smokes, men, women, and children; the baby 
even inhaling the flavor from its mother. 

The fine weather passed away in delays whilst waiting for 
passports, and the rainy season had already begun before the 
party were ready to start. The king tried to dissuade them 
from entering the Chinese territory; and, in the midst of 
many warnings, they set out with a much diminished purse, 
party, and baggage. The month's rest in the city bad been a 
pleasant vasis, and they again took to their boats, to navigate 
this enormous stream, the source of which is-probably in the 
highlands of Thibet. The rain fell in torrents, fever attacked 
them, and they landed, as the river’s current was too violent 
to be breasted. Here were new troubles; the leeches proved 
a real scourge; numerous as dead leaves they issued from 
the depths of the woods, and hung in clusters on the feet and 
legs, leaving a venomous sting, which soon changed into an 
ulcer; whilst the night brought no repose, owing to the un- 
seen clouds of mosquitees whose bite was fire. ‘The authori- 
ties refused to help them with baggage-oxen, and they weie 
obliged to part with their remaining tticles of clothing to 
supply the culinary department ; a waistcoat was exchanged 
fora duck, and shirts for vegetables. For sixteen months 
had they been struggling on towards China, and now, when 
within a few days’ reach .of its borders, the authorities de- 
clared that they had received orders not to permit the 
strangers to pass the frontier. After long discussions with 
the functionaries, they determined te proceed; and bidding 
adieu to the river Mekong, entered a very mountainous 
country, inhabited by a mixed race of Chinese and Laotians. 
Pine-forests clothed the heights, torrents foamed down the 
gorges, and forgetting the difficulty of the ascent, they 
reached the summit, from whence the eye wandered over aa 
extensive plain, and a real town, with its white gables, red 
wall, and brick-colored roofs: they were at last on the soil of 
one of the most ancient and least-known peoples in the 
world, and every heart beat with emotion at having pene- 
trated into China by a new and unknown route. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
—_--> ——--_— 


AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN. 


From some reason, probably the scantiness of traflic be- 





them, that the great river Mekong could not Le utilised for | 


only luxury sought for at present by the Laotians, whilst | 


tween great commercial centres, highwaymen have never 
been avundant in Ireland. Perhaps good Saint Patrick, who 
drove out the toads and the adders, but unfortunately left 
| the demagorues and the Ribbonmen, put bis ban upon them 
}long ago. Certain it is, at least, that the man in the mask, 
| bestriding the smart chestnut mare, and with the butt-end of 
‘a pistol sticking out of the right-hand pocket of his gold- 


ree coat, does not figure conspicuously in Irish social his 


tory, though no doubt many a rich man’s purse has beet 
| lightened in the Emerald Isle, and many a frightened traveller 
| has been awoke by the muzzle of a blunderbuss breaking the 
| class of his post-chaise window. Of the few ish gentlemen 
of the road, however, who have combined a certain gay, 
reckless courage with thieving, and have shown a chivalrous 
| recklessness in robbing honest men, James Freney is the 
most notable; and some of his exploits we now propose to 
relate. 


This Freney, whom Mr, Lever has celebrated iu # rattling 
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ballad full of his usual fire and fan, was the son of a bailiff in | 
the service of Joseph Robins, of Ballyduft, in the county of | 
Kilkenny. The active and nimble boy was brought up to 
help in the pantry and to wait at table, but he soon grew 
idie and careless, and spent all his time at races, hurling- 
matches, and dances. 

In 1724, the lad married, and, without obtaining the free- 
dom of the city, set up in business at Waterford. After dis- 
regarding eleven summonses, and threatening to fight one of 
the magistrates, and maim the first man who attempted to 
rifle his house, as had been threatened by these remarkable 
expounders of Irish law, Freney, quitting Waterford with 
vows of revenge, settled at Thomastown, where he soon got 
fifty pounds in debt, and had nothing left to satisfy his 
creditors but his furniture and his riding mare. At this 
crisis the tempter who knows the moment so well, stepped in 
in the person of a neighbor, named John Reddy, who had 
belonged to a celebrated tand of thieves, known as the 
Kellymount gang, but had turned informer. In an evil hear 
Freney consented to go and stop some drovers on their way 
to an adjoining fair with their pockets fullof cash. The first 
person they bade “ stand and deliver” said it was hard usage 
for a gentleman on the king’s road, on a Sabbath day ; but, 
nevertheless, with some remonstrance, handed over fifty 
pounds, out of which Freney generously returned him one 
pound thirteen shillings and tenpence for his expenses, as he 
protested he had a long way to travel. 

Burglaries in Ireland, in these times, were rather rough 
aflairs, and the loneliness of the houses attacked enabled 
thieves to practice any violence, without much danger, un- 
less the inmates were prepared and determined. Frepey and 
two comrades next broke into the house of Mr. Collier, a 
clergyman, who had offended Freney on a certain occasion 
by persuading his master, Mr. Robins, not to give him a new 
suit of clothes. Blacking their faces, and lighting candles, 
the three men, with a sledge-hammer brought from a neigh- 
boring forge, broke open a sash window. Freney then threw 
one of the men, who seemed afraid, in headlong, and he 
opened the house-door for the otbers. They secured some 
plate and money; and soon after Freney and two Cotters of 
Mr. Robins, whom he had corrupted, broke open a house at 
Ennisteague, the report being that the proprietor had a quart 
bottle fuliof gold. They found, however, only forty guineas, 
and a bag of halfpence, which they at first mistook for more 
precious metal. 

In the midst of these and similar daring plunderings, 
Freney, wh his specious cunning, so contrived to keep up 
appearances as to induce Mr. Robins, of Ballydaff, to sena 
for his wife as housekeeper, and to persuade Freney, of whose 
honesty and courage he felt no doubt, to come and guard his 
house. 

But a person now appeared on the scene whom even Fre- 
ney’s cunning could not long baflle. Counsellor Robins, after 
summer circuit in Tipperary, heard of the gang of robbers 
which infested his brother's estate, and came to Kilkenny, 
determined to restore the county its once honest name. The 
counsellor had the eye of a hawk, the perseverance and pluck 
of a bull-dog, and the restless energy of a ferret. He threw 
his whole soul into the matter, and with bis consummate 
knowledge of the peasant character, set to work at once to 
shape his tools. His careless brother at once disclosed his 
suspicions of Freney, who spent his whole time in racing, 
hunting, drinking, and gambling. A trusty peasant, in whom 
the counsellor confided, expressed suspicions of the same 
person, though he feared being murdered. The counsellor 
then gave the man money, and told him to buy two or three 
gallons of whisky, take them to Moll Burke, an old woman 
who kept a shebeen at the end of Mr. Robins’s avenue, invite 
all the suspected men, and make them drunk and quarrel, 
and then report their disclosures and mutual recriminations. 
The meeting took place, and a woman present soon accused 
Freney, Walsh, and the two Graces, of several robberies, 

The toils were gathering fast around Freney. Soon after 
this two other men were apprehended, and gave information 
against him. Worst of all, a comrade named Bulger started 
for England, taking with him by accident 4 gold watch and 
diamond ring, and some plate of Freney'’s, who in vain 
searched a day and a night for him, threatening to blow out 
his brains. Freney soon, however, collected a new gang, but 
lay by till the assizes were over to see how it would go with 
his chained-up comrades. Determined to save these men, 
Freney contrived to bribe six*of the jurymen with a ten- 
pound tankard, a four-pound ladle, and some tablespoons, 
and the men were acquitted, to Counsellor Robins’s rage and 
vexation. Nevertheless, two of them were presented as 
vagabonds, and being unable to find security, were duly 
transported ; three others were convicted, and Freney him- 
self and Bulger were proclaimed at Naas. 

Freney’s adventures have already introduced us to some 
suflicieatly wild and lawless scenes of Irish life in the reign 
of George the Second ; but we now come to the robbery of 
the Waterford cars, the scene of which might well have been 
the frontier of Persia, rather than a country under English 
rule, and supposed te be civilised. Grace and Walsh, two ol 
Freney’s spies on the present occasion, informing Freney 
that the cars had arrived at Thomastown, that prompt cha- 
racter at once sent for Whelan, a cotter from Muchin-an- 
Augle, with two horses, to be ready to remove the more 
valuable goods. Freney, with the tactics of a true general 
then hid his three men among the heath near the mountain 
road above Castleblaney, while be rode forward to reconnvi- 
tre. Seeing four ploughmen at work near, he rode up to 
them, and desired them to take no notice of anything they 
saw that day, or he would blow their brains out. They, wich 
the true pexsant’s sympathy for men like Freney, replied 
“they had their own work to do, and they would mind no- 
thing else.” Presently a spy came running to Freney to tell 
him the cars were coming through Castleblaney, and were 
oaly about a quarter of a mile off. The moment the cars 
drove up to the mountain, Preacy rede up to the drivers and 
bade them stand, or he would blow their heads to bits. The 
men at frst refused, but soon complied, and drove the horses 
oft the road. Freney told them that as he could get no 
money from gentlemen, he should require one hundred and 
lifty pounds ransom. He then sent his three men off with 
four of the cars towards the lands of Killimackshame, while 
he himself rode in a different direction into the mountains 
with the carmen and the five other cars. Presently discover- 
ing one of the carmen to be Toby Lewis, a spy of Mr. Robins, 
Frency presented his musket and told him to fall on his 
knees and prepare for another world. The poor wretch 
swearing he was compelled to become a spy, begged Freney 
to go atter his death and kill his wife and tive children, for 
they would starve without him. For their sakes Freney, in 
his autobiography, says he spared the rascal’s life on the pro- 
mise hever to spyagain. A little time after some turf-cutters 
on the mountain coming in a body towards Freney, he de- 


| 
among them. They at once sheered off to the bog from! 


wheuce they had come. Freney then drove towards a she- | 
been, intending to generously give the carmen a barrel of ale 
to cheer them up, but finding none, pushed on towards Pow- 
erswood, leaving behind one of the cars that had overturned. 
One of the carmen then begged for a box that he said be- 
longed to a poor peddler at Kilkenny, but which afterwards | 
turned out to contain three hundred and sixty guineas, and | 
some plate and rings, belonging to a rich Waterford jeweller. 

Freney granted his request, and sent the overturned car back 

to Waterford by the man. The rest of the carmen he left in 

a cabin till the morning, and rode on to juin Grace and Nash. 

He found them rifling the cars and wrangling over the spoil. 

Being nightfall, he drove the cars beyond Ballychoughsonst 

into the mountains, and from there to a valley in Polhilloge 

lands, where they unloaded the cars and hid the spoil under 

some fresh-cut heath and furze. They then drove the cars 

to and fro about a mile and a half off to baftle the expected 

fursuers. Near Knockaroura, at daybreak, Freney, finding a 

cleft in the mountain, lay down with his loaded musket under 

him, and took a sleep till Nash’s mother came to ask him to 

breakfast at her cabin on Ballychoughsonst. There a spy 

informed him that the militia and merchants of Waterford 

were in hot pursuit, declaring they would take him dead or 

alive, and had spies at Powerswood, Knockaroura, and the 

hills of Ennisteague. . 

Freney soon started to get over the river Nore and escape 
to county Carlow, but there were spics on every hill, and it 
was impossible to shun their notice. Meeting a neighbor, 
Freney asked him to try if he could get into Black Castle un- 
discovered ; but knowing there was a great sum of money 
offered for his arrest, and fearing treachery the moment he 
was gone, Freney turned off the narrow road from Ennis- 
league and plunged into a brier brake, where, with a loaded 
musket and case of pistols beside him, he fell fast asleep. 
Unluckily for Freney, us he lay there snoring among the 
brambles, one of the carmen he had robbed happened to pass ; 
the man, peeping in the bushes and seeing him, went to the 
pursuers and offered to betray him for five pounds, of which 
he received two shilliugs and eightpence as earnest, and the 
fellow soon returned with about fifty armed men, includin 
eighteen of the Waterford militia grenadiers. They divide 
themselves into two parties, one before Freney, and one 
behind him, and three of the most daring of the soldiers 
advancing to where the carman pointed, fired together. The 
noise awoke Freney with rather a start, but finding he was 
not hurt, he prudently lay still, thinking they might goaway, 
but presently a man cried, “ A devil a one there is in the 
brake.” Then coming nearer, the fellow cried out, “ There 
is a pig or dog here,” upon which Freney fired and shot him 
through the wrist. The men on both sides then retreated for 
a time and sent off their wounded companion to Ennisteague, 
asking Sir William Fownes for more men and ammunition, 
telling him Freney was dead in the brake. Sir William sent 
what they required, but at the same time suggested they 
hardly wanted more men to capture a dead body. The 
soldiers then continued occasional firing for about two hours, 
four at a time firing together, the balls whistling near Freney, 
and even grazing his head and side. 
sented his musket at them, but it missed fire several times. 
As soon, however, us Sir William's men arrived, a groom 
dashed at the vrake and tore it open with his horse’s hind- 
legs. Freney presented a pistol at the groom, but holding it 
straight the tire could not get at the pan. The other fellows 
shouted, “ Pull him out by the leg, he’s dead ;” they then 
advanced within pistol-suot, and one of them fired 
at Freney, who tiring in return, hit him in the hand, and he 
ran oft screaming, “I’m kilt!” Freney then primed his 
musket again, and feeling certain of death, ran out at them 
resolved to die hard, crying, “ You blackguards, lll blow 
your brains out!” and wheeling round his gua, threatening 
right and left. They all ran away at this, except Sir William’s 
groom, who was charging his pistols; Freney ran up to him 
and presented his musket within two feet of him, and the 
man turned, not to see his death shot fired. The gun, how- 
ever, missed ; Freney then threw it out of his hand, leaped a 
big quickset hedge which was near, and crossing a field at the 
double, stole down another dark hedge till he came to a 
valley, when he found a horse tied. He then mounted, dashed 
through the river Nore and got in Lakingorrah wood, where 
he had bidden arms and ammunition, and expecting pursuit, 
prepared for a second attack ; but heavy rain stopped the pur- 
suers, who returned to Ennisteague. 

Grace, in the mean time hearing Freney was killed, resolved 
to set the furze on fire and burnall the goods from the Water- 
ford cars. Freney lay all that night at Dolbin’s mill, not a 
musket-shot from the wood, and sent a sps to find out what 
is pursuers were aftet, and to learn if they had discovered 
the goods. The spy returned with news that a man from 
Ballychoughsonst had stolen «a large chest of green tea, and 
that the country people, and some of Sir William’s workmen, 
had also hud their pick. Freney then sent for Grace and 
Nash, and kept guard all the night over the goods. Then 
discovering the chest of tea, and hiding it in a brake near the 
ditch of a friend’s garden, he sent to the Waterford mer- 
chants, who had come to Powerswood, to bid them meet him 
without arms, and arrange about the ransom. The merchants 
came to the trysting place, and Freney going up to them, a 
“fusee” in his hand and a case of pistols, the merchants 
declared they had not sent the soldiers in pursuit, and hoped 
Freney would not be angry, as they had “ met upon honor.” 

Freney, who soon forgot injuries, declared he would 
entirely trust them, but he wanted the ransom guick, as he 
had far to ride that night. He asked one hundred pounds, but 
they could only muster fifty, which Freney accepted, and sent 
Grace to give them the goods. A night or two after, Freney 
was all but surprised by a party sent by Mr. Robins to take or 
kill him ; but he replied to their challenge in Ir'sh ina feigned 
voice, and so escaped. The next night, Freney, drinking too 
much claret with a friend, near Burntchurch, fell into an 
ambuscade organised by Nash, and planted on both sides of 
& narrow road. All at once guns blazed away from both 
sides. One bullet knocked oft Freney’s hat, another grazed 
the calf of his left leg; while two bullets lodged in his right 
thigh. Once through the fire, Freuey alighted and called on 
the cowards to appear; but none dared. ‘Then thinking they 
might be stalking him along the ditch, he dashed across the 
country, took off his mare’s bridle and saddle, and hobbled to 
Killimackshame, where he got another horse, swam the river 
Nore, and got to his old haunt in Lakingorrah wood, where 
he stayed ail day. At nightfall, Freney employed a boy to 
catch him a horse, aud rode in great pain to the house of a 
friend named Miller, who, letting him in at a pre-arranged 
signal, made him up a bed, washed his wounds with brandy, 
and sent to Kilkenny for a surgeon. Freney then dressed up 
as.a sailor, and pretended to be a _man-of-war’s-man whom 





He occasionally pre- } j 

















sired them to stand off and take no notice, or he would fire 


Freney had shot in the pursuit. The surgeon extracted one 
of the bullets, but could not find the other. Two days after, 





one of his messengers stopping out late, Freney grew sus- 
picious, so roce off to Dennis wood, and went down the river 
to a fresh place of concealment. After two days he went to 
Clonnemuck wood, and there hid for five days, dressing his 


| own wounds and corresponding with his spies, who advised 
| him to shoot Counsellor Robins as the only way of prevent- 


ing such incessant pursuit. Freney replied, he had no heart 
for such a matter, as he had eaten so much bread in the 
family, and, morecver, that it was his own faults that had 
brought him into trouble. He then, as spies were setoa him 
on all sides, resolved to go further into the mountains towards 
Grange. Halting, however, at Miller’s house, he was detained 
till an ambuscade was laid for him, and as he rode off, a man 
fired and shot his mare from under him. Freney alighting, 
and falling on one knee, cocked his blunderbuss and waited 
for the enemy ; none appearing, he crept along ditches to the 
end of two roads, and waited till his foes should come by to 
have his revenge, but they never came. He then hid in a 
corn-field, and afterwards ia Cloanemuck wood, and des- 
patched a message to Waterford for a vessel to send a boat 
for him that he might escape to the Isle of Man and thence 
to France. At the same time he resolved to go well armed, 
in order to blow out the captain's brains if Le proved treach- 
erous. Driven by a storm into Dublin harbor, from Wicklow 
he escaped to Kilkenny in the disguise of a woman, and soon 
joined his old comrades at Burntchurch. Various reports 
were now current; some said he was shot, and buried on the 
banks of the Nore, and several churchyards were searched to 
find his body. Nevertheless, the search for him still cou- 
tinued, and the resolute counscllor was more bent on his cap- 
ture than ever. By a stratagem the wily lawyer surprised two 
of Freney’s gang, Phelan and Grace, us they were breaking 
ioto a farmer’s Louse, and Pielar: soon after died from the 
wounds he had received. 

Counsellor Robins set his teeth closer than ever now, and 
summoning cighty of his own and his brother's tenants, 
swore them all separately to give him intelligence of Freney, 
and offered five hundred pounds to any one who would 
secure the rascal’s arrest. ‘These spies, who had measures of 
the length and breadth of Freney’s shoes, went out every 
morving looking for his tracks, but Frency baffled tbem by 
wearing an enormous pair of pumps, and riding over the 
heath up into the mountains, where he could not be tracked. 
One night Freney broke into the house of a spy named 
Welsh, and putting a knife to his ear, swore he would cut it 
off, and then, making the man put his leg ona stool, he seized 
a hatchet, and swore to cut off the limb. One of Freney’s 
men, enraged at these mere threats, fired a pistol at Welsh, 
while the rest of the gang swore they lad not come so far to 
trifle with a thief, and that they would kill him at once; the 
spy begged Freney to spare his life, and promised to swear 
solemnly before the congregation at the next mass that he 
would never be a spy again. Mr. Robius, however, forbade 
the man going to chapel, and charged the priest to curse any 
person who entertained Freney. Beggars were also employed 
to gather information of the daring robber’s whereabouts. 

About this time Freney’s old friend, Bulger, returning from 
England, Freney forgave him, and joined him in a burglary 
in Queen's County. The country was now all up against 
Freney, and spies watched his every movement. ne night 
Freney, Bulger, and Stacx, a shoemaker, went to the house 
of a man named Philip M'Guire, to sup and drink a bowl of 
punch. M‘Guire at once sent to a Mr. Blunt, of Kilkenny, 
to come and capture the redoubtable highwayman. Freney, 
with his quick eye, soon saw mischief in Philip’s face, and 
putting his hands on his forehead, and looking straight at 
uim, he said, * You may be a very honest man, but you look 
very suspicious.” Soon after this a boy, paid by Freney for 
watching outside, ran in and said there were a number of 
men who looked like enemies coming up to the house, on 
which Freney snatched up his own and Bulger’s arms, and 
pushed M'Guire before him out into the roud. Four shots 
were instantly fired, one of which shot off MGuire’s arm. 
Freney, seeing a shot come from the haggard, made straight 
for that place, threw away his blunderbuss and pistols, and 
leaping the wall, escaped three shots, and got safe into a 
fallow field. Bulger, in the mean time, thinking Freney was 
taken, was grazed by a bullet, but also escaped. On Freney 
whistling for Bulger, the enemy rode otl. Freney, with the 
charmed life, then hid for several days in the mountains, and 
got to Brandon Hill, where he could see what he called the 
“ Kilkenny army,” two miles off, gathering in every direc- 
tion. The spies became now so numerous that several of 
Freney’s gang deserted him. Two fled to Newfoundland, a 
third was taken. Five otucrs were caught, and sent to Kil- 
kenny jail. Stack, another of Freney’s men, to whom he 
had given twenty pounds to go to England, returned, and 
offered the Kilkenny gentlemen to shoot Freney when he 
was asleep, Stack was soon after sent to jail for a robbery 
of arms, and Bulger too was constantly tempted to betray 


Freney. 

The Earl of Besborough and Colonel Morris sent word at 
the same time to Frency that if he would surrender and 
betray Bulger, he should receive a pardon. Freney then 
sent to Counsellor Robins, offering to convict several no- 
torious thieves and receivers (including a justice of peace), 
if a pardon was obtained for him. But the counsellor 
sternly refused to sign this treaty unless Freney appre- 
bended Bulger, Hacket, Bristeen, and Kenny, alias the 
Yellow Sailor, his accomplices, and surrendered the names 
of their chief harborers. Kuowing the counsellor’s indo- 
mitable resolution, Yreney sent to say he would submit to 
all the articles but the betrayal ot Bulger, and that he 
chose rather to die than betray him. The counsellor de- 
clared that Bulger had several times proposed to waylay 
and murder him, and that as Freney had always opposed 
this he wished to save Freney rather than Bulger; more- 
over, he said Bulger was already in treaty to betray Freney. 
On the 8th of April, 1749, Freney resolved to submit to 
the terms, secretly resolving, however, to save Bulger. It 
was then finally agreed between Lord Carrick and the lord 
justices in Dublin, and was arranged by the counsellor’s 
agents, that fifteen disbanded soldiers, tenants of the coun- 
sellor, should by arrangement surprise Freney and Bulger 
while robbing a house. In the mean time Breen, another of 
Freney’s gang, had offered to betray Freney and Bulger. 
The two men were surprised near Callen. ulger fallin 
asleep after some whiskey, Freney had guarded him al 
night, and in the morning Freney put a blunderbuss and two 
cases of pistols under his head and feet. All at once a ser- 
vant-girl ran in and said one hundred men were coming up 
the yard, at which Bulger, though Freney begged him to 
surrender, snatched up a blunderbuss and wounded Mr. Bur- 
gess, one of the sherifls of Kilkenny, so grievously that he 
soon after died. The enemy then set the house on fire. The 
robbers, however, each with a gun and a case of pistols, broke 
out, firing on both sides to disperse their assailants. The two 
friends got through the crowd, but in leaping a ditch Bulger 
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was shot in the small of the leg. Freney, determining not} Mulcaster writing to him in 1809, But it was just nine-and- 


to desert his companion, walk 
hind a ditch. 


their horses to try and surround the two men in the open 
fields. One of the fourteen men (a gentleman’s servant) 
first rode up to Freney. 

“You son of a coward,” shouted the highwayman, “ you 


master won’t maintain you.” 
On this the man a 


Freney, seeing they were bey | to cut him oft from the 
ditch and hem him in, supported Bulger, who could not move 
without help. At length, seeing the pursuers coming 
within shot, Freney grew desperate, and laying down his 
gun, he stripped off his coat and waistcoat and ran to- 
wards them, crying: 

“You sons of cowards, come on, and I will blow your 
brains out.” 

They then retreated, and Freney putting on his clothes 
helped Bulger forward. A second time the enemy advanced, 
but drew back again when Freney threatened them. By this 
time the two robbers had reached the wall of Lord Dysart’s 
deer park, and got safely over, though fired at by their pur- 
suers. Bulger now wanted to trust to the wood, but Freney, 
unwilling that he should be taken by any but Lord Carrick’s 
party, helped him on half a mile to a brake near a cabin, 
where at night he could find shelter. They had been four 
hours making the two miles from the burning house. Imag- 
ining there were spies set at all the fords and by-roads near 
the mountains, Freney pushed on alone towards Tipperary, 
halting at nightfall ata cabin, where he bought a pair of 
brogues and ——. He then, barefooted as he escaped, 
went on through Kinsheenah and Poulacoppal, along the 
mountains to a cabin four miles from Waterford, where he 
had eighteen thorns extracted from the soles of his feet, and 
rested for some days after this very perilous hunt, the last of 
his outlaw career. 

Here Freney heard that it was impossible for him long to 
escape death, for that even Bulger and his friends had 
resolved on his life. A friend of Freney’s soon ended the 
dilemma by betraying Bulger to the Earl of Carrick. The 
same man also betrayed Bristeen. Four others of the gang 
were soon after captured. The government at first refused 
to pardon Freney on account of Bulger having shot Mr. 
Burgess, but finding it was contrary to Freney’s orders, they 
at last came to terms. Indeed, resistance was no longer 
possible, for Freney being suspected of betraying his com- 
panions, was threatened on all hands, and Lord Carrick sent 
him word privately that a party was starting to take or kill 
him. Freney set out to surrender himself to the earl, but 
learning that a party was coming from Thomastown with a 
horse and cart ready to carry back his corpse, he hid ina 
wood tll night, and then went to Ballyduff, and surrendered 
himself quietly to the counsellors agent. The earl sent a 
guard to conduct Freney to his house at Ballilynch, and from 
thence he was taken to Kilkenny jail. 

Freney now had to earn his pardon, which the crafty ras- 
cal did with a vengeance. At the next summer assizes, 
Bulger, Bristeen, Millea, Stack, and three others were tried, 


| Knights of the Bath in 1815, he never wore indeed, nor 
| acknowledged, the minor Cross of Companion which he 
rascal, who don’t get more than five pounds a year fiom | received in common with a multitude of officers of second-class 
your master, I'll put you in such a condition that your | service; and yet he does not appear to have formally refused 

|it, though he certainly did the civil knighthood which the 
ogised, said he was ordered to ride | Horse Guards officials, blundering servants of a blundering 
up close, and instantly rode back to the advancing force. | waster, obtained the Prince Regent’s leave to offer him as 


slowly on till he got be-| twenty years later when he received the handle to his name | L 
Freney then turned at bay, and presented | which, according strictly to the rules laid down by the Prince 
his piece at his pursuers, who fell buck, and went for) Regent bimself in 1814, had been then fairly earned. And so 


| it will be found from these volumes to have been throughout. 
Left out, as just intimated, by a mistake from the list of 


compensation for the coveted military distinctions of which 
the delay of a gazette had robbed him. He saw other 
engineers “ whose services in the field,” says Colonel Wrottes- 
ley with perfect truth, “ could bear no comparison to his own, 
and to whom he stood at the time actually superior in army 
rauk,’’ made baronets for the Peninsula and Waterloo on the 
pretence of their regimental seniority, while this real workman 
of the regiment was left undistinguished. We tind his friend 
shoytly after writing that he is *‘ jockeyed” out of the King’s 
aide-de-campship, which ut least was his fair due. And the 
only form in which he could be said to break silence as to this 

rsistent ignoring of his services was his application to the 

uke of Wellington for a money pension in 1817, when he 
takes the opportunity of reminding his old chief that he is 
“the senior surviving officer of Engineers who served at the 
various sieges in the Peninsula,” as well as that he had com- 
manded his regiment in three of them. This was the only 
reward of a personal nature, Colonel Wrottesley tells us, that 
he ever received, and for it ‘‘ he was forced to make a special 
application,” facts which might be left with the commonplace 
that some men are very unfortunate, were there not similar 
phases in Burgoyne’s later life which seem to justify the belief 
that there was some want of moral power in himself which 
caused this syst tic neglect of him by those who must have 
known his practical worth. One of these instances was his 
being passed over in favor of a junior officer of the sister arm 
for the appointment of Lieutenant-General of Ordnance when 
Lord Raglan left for the Crimea and his office duties at home 
had to be provided for. The reason the Duke of Newcastle 
assigned to Sir John for this supersession was his desire to 
keep the latter available for service in the East ; but his grace’s 
letter (vol. ii., p. 42) is a mauifest proof that the affair was 
either peculiarly ill-managed or that it had been thought that 
the old Engineer was one whom it was unnecessary to show 
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she recall, and a generously warm defence of the veterau by 

ord Lansdowne, the injury was done for the time. We are 
wiser, of course, now. All the world is perfectly aware that it 
was our own utter shortsightedness in going to war with un- 
prepared means and without counting the necessary cost, and 
our own long previous neglect of our military resources, which 
led to the black winter's sufferings, and the delays of the siege. 
Burgoyne’s name has been abundantly revindicated, and never 
stood so high as now. And if we have dwelt upon these 
matters here, it is because his biographer, while making clear 
the facts as they occurred, fails either to connect them with 
the course of the national history, or with that too great easi- 
ness and generosity of disposition—to put the weakness in its 
mildest form—which exposed his great relative to supersession 
in his younger years, as to most unmerited discredit at the 
close of his active military career. 

Of the other leading qualities of Burgoyne’s character, his 
extraordinarily practical knowledge, and thorough grasp of the 
common-sense view of a subject, these volt are 80 rich in 
iustances that it is hard tu select. Caroful readers—and we 
aope they will be many—will find them displayed no less in the 
civil administration of the Irish Board of Works and the Irish 
Famine Commission than in the sieges of the Peninsula and 
Crimea, or in the less glorious affairs on the American coast, 
Sir John Burgoyne was a voluminous as well as a careful 
writer, and his correspondence speaks more fully for itself than 
that of almost any other public man of his age. Asa striking 
Specimen, we may take his hitherto little known criticism on 
the Waterloo position. From the crowning conflict of the 
Napoleonic wars, he had been excluded by his absence in 
America ; but he visited the scene of England's most famous 
victory not long after it had been won, and his memorandum 
on it is amodel of clearness and truth. One extract sligbt!y 
compressed will suffice to show that in 1816 this great soldier 
had grasped the one weak point in the Duke's defensive 
arrangements of his line of battle, which it needed fifty years 
of research to bring into clear historical record, perhaps 
because Wellington's great fame dazzled his critics during his 
long lifetime. At the same time Burgoyne in this memoran- 
dum, which compresses into two or three pages as much sound 
criticism as would supply some writers with as many chapters, 
does not owit to give the best excuse for Wellington's apparent 
omission to guard his centre better. 

“The Chateau of Goumont [Hougoumont] and the Haye 
Sainte were strong buildings, not too tar in front of the line, 
and situated in hollows, so as not to be much exposed. They 
were both of very great consequence as posts. ‘The first was 








deference to on any such question as one of emol to 

onor—one, in fact, who could not be hurt. On this occasion, 
however, Burgoyne did go so far as to resign his post at the head 
of his corps, bat it was only to withdraw his resignation imme- 
diately, as well as his subsequent recommendation that he 
might be relieved in its duties temporarily, so as to be really 
‘disengaged for any other service,” as the Minister affected 
to desire. ‘‘I yield to the pressure put upon me on this ocea- 
siov,” are his words in cancelling his resignation; ‘* but in 

oing sv I feel I am making the greatest of sacrifices, involving 
a lowering of pride and position in the eyes of my friends, 
brother officers, and the army in general.” 

But this was not the most important occasion by farin which 
ke allowed himself to be sacrificed to the caprice or jobbery of 
others without any real exigency to justify the treatment. He 





convicted, and hung. At the next uassizes, Reddy, Freney’s 

first preceptor in ro ery, and two others, also mounted the 
same gibbet. Earl Carrick and Counsellor Robins set on foot 
a subscription to enable Freney and his family to emigrate, | 
but the county gentlemen, being less forgiving, refused to | 
subscribe. Freney therefore wrote his autobiography, from 

which we have gathered these curious details, “ to enable 

him and family to earn his bread in some industrious way in 

a foreign country,” aud dedicated the book in good florid 

English to the Right Honorable Somerset Hamilton Butler 
Earl of Carrick, to whose intercession he owed his life. 
Freney’s subsequent career, whether upwards or downwards, 
is unknown to us—whether he turned to good or evil; of one 
thing we may be sure, that he carried out his purposes with 
promptitude, courage, and unflinching energy, for those 
qualities permeated the very bones of Freney, the boldest of 
Irish highwaymen.—Old Stories Retold. 
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THE BURGOYNE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ad been sent at the very first outset of hostilities, as the most 


lefended so well as to be retained all day. The troops were 
put into La Haye only a short time before the action com- 
menced. ‘The approach to it was very much exposed indeed. 
The men became a kind of forlorn hope. They fired all their 
ammunition away, and then, for want of support, were over- 
powered, When the French were in possession of this point, 
an extensive hollow was open to them, which could not be 
seen from our line, and under favor of which their cavalry 
remained some time within 400 yards, and made charges at 
their pleasure, Such was the nature of our ground, Even a 
single company of sappers with their tools might in a very few 
hours have re:dered most essential service in improving it. 
The Guards did to the chateau what was necessary for its 
defence. Had La Haye Sainte been loopholed and barricaded, 
aud communication made to the rear, it would probably have 
been held through the whole day. A traverss across the 





practical soldier available, to consult first with our French 
allies, and then to cary on to Constantinople the result of his 
mission to Paris. From this service he soon returned; and it 
was natural and proper, as we had then no force in the field, 
that it should be performed in a quasi-private manner and an 
unofficial capacity. But when, later, bis wise strictures on the 
crude project for the landing in the Crimea sent home from 
Lord Raglan’s headquarters, alarmed the Cabinet, and led to 
the resolve to send at once to the aid of the British Com- 
mander the one man who grasped the whole situation, Sir 
John, at his interview with the Duke of Newcastle, undertook 
to start at a day's notice, and did so with a soldier’s readiness ; 
but he, unfortunately for himself, omitted all stipulations as 
to his position with the army. ‘I'ue direct consequence of this 
error was his subsequent temporary disgrace, for supersession 
on active service can to a true soldier be no less. He arrived 
in the Black Sea to find himself senior to all the British 
generals, except Lord Raglan; trusted by and almost looked 


Genappe Chaussee would have given our artillery the command 
of that road, and still more so had the 18-pounders been up 
which had been prepared for the field [and, it might be added, 
were left unused at Antwerp]. Had there been opportunity 
for more work, the points are clearly marked where detached 
works might have been placed to advantage. The Duke did 
not wish to entrench any ground which might give a clue to 
his intentions, but would have been glad of anything that 
could be thrown up at the time. Two companies of sappers 
and 3,000 men might on the night of the 17th have thrown up 
such a line as would have afforded great cover”’—remarks 
which show how much we think to be new had been studied 
by Burgoyne fifty-five years ago. 

It would be unjust to part from these volumes without eom- 
plimenting Colonel Wrottesley on the careful and modest 
manner in which he has performed his labor of love. Some 
readers may complain that more of explanation and introduc- 
tion might have been with advantage added to the various 





up to by the latter; his rank, services, and reputation giving 
his counsels greater weight than that of any other staff officer 


No one, we believe, who studies the Life and Correspon- in the allied forces ; and yet he was absolutely without means 
dence of Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, Bart., as por- of enforcing h's opinion, if rejected for those of inferior :nen, 
trayed chiefly by his own hand in the volumes before us, for whose failure, however, he was sure to suffer in reputation. 
will rise with the conviction that England’s worthy old He was not even put officially on the staff of the army, being 
suldier-engineer was a genius; yet, if coming short in some present as it were as a mere visitor to Lord Raglan, while 
degree of the highest attributes of mental power, it is plain actually held at home responsible for all that was done. And 
that he carried ‘ke gift of that practical common-sense on though this gross injustice was remedied in the flush of the 
which Englishmen are wont to pride themselves as though natioval triumph over the news of Alma, and Lord Hardinge’s 
they had a monopoly of it, to its highest limits. Add to letter to him declared that “in case of the absence of the 
this, great power of observation used steadily throughont an commander of the forces, you would be in command of the 
experience almost unrivalled in the history of his profes- army,” this view was never promulgated on the spot, his name 
sion, and it is not surprising that he lived to become justly was left out pointedly in the thanks conveyed by the Duke of 
one of the chief authorities in all military questions, and to Newcastle for the victory, in favor of that of his junior, Sir 
find himself looked up to from other countries than his own George Brown, and he never took any recoguized position in 
with a respect which no mere record of field services can the arrangements of the army corresponding to the intention 
ever win for a soldier. Some consciousness it was of this thus conveyed by the Commander-in-Chief, or to his own high 
solidity of character which at length touched the hearts of the | rank and experience. All this might have mattered little had 

ple whom he had served over half a century before they the Crimean campaign proved a suceession of glories; but 
Fd justice to his merits. And coupled with this was the dis- ‘‘the black winter’ scene came on, with its depression on the 
covery by the public that in him they had one who had never spot and the reaction of disappointed hopes in England; with 
paraded his own claims, had scarcely, indeed, asserted his own criticisms on all that was done and left und from i ted 
professional position at any point of his long career, had and disinterested oritics; with puffing offers from ship 
allowed his just reputation to be made a scapegoat for the brokers (notorious for pinching their passengers) to feed 
blunders of others, and had displayed patience under obloquy | bouutifully the starving army, and from broken-down civil 
equal to his conduct in action. It is not surprising, therefore, | engineers to take Todleben’s fortress by their own special 


+ 








that there was a strong reaction in favor of the veteran during | stratagem. Malconteuts gathered strength rapidly in the 


. the last few years of his life, wheu the honors due to him long 


before were pressed upon him in rapid succession. Even 
then, with that fatality of mismanagement which marks our 


military administration, the opportunity of promoting him to | 


the field-marshal’s baton, which is the soldier's trae patent of 
nobility, was used to thrust into the same dignity men who 
had no claim but the length of years during which they had 
drawn the pensions gained early in the century. The country, 
wiser than the Horse Guards, could distinguish between the 
rank well earned and the rank perfunctorily bestowed ; but by 
this jumbling of Burgoyne with a batch of veterans long 
retired, a most graceful opportunity was thrown away of pub- 
licly acknowledging the wrony done him in the reaction against 
Crimean mismanagement. 

We have dwelt upon this blundering treatment patiently 
borne by the veteran within a few years of his death because 
it illustrates his whole career. Throughout his life the steady 
valae of his services was hardly more remarkable than that 
lack of self-assertion which he carried to a fault. ‘Sir Fox 
Burgoyne would not sound much amiss,” we find his friend 


House of Commons. The nation grew first excited, then 
indiguant. Lord John Russell yielded to the storm and threw 
jhis colleagues suddenly overboard to meet its fury. The 
Coalition Ministry fell, and it became necessary for the new 
Government to make a public sacrifice of some conspicuous 
military victim. Bargoyne’s was the best known name in the 
suffering army. He was so placed there by his own consent 
that his supersession would disturb no official arrangement. 
His vast superiority as an engineer and strategist over his 
French colleagues was not understood by the ill-informed and 
anxious Cabinet. So he was selected at once for that sort of 
punishment the Americans expressively term ‘‘ decapitation,” 
and ordered to return to England, coming home, of course, 
under a cloud His removal was even notitied publicly in the 
House of Lords by the new Secretary at War as ‘‘among 
measures for the improvement of the army,” and although a 
few days later the unexpected confirmation of Burgoyne’s 
special views, which General Niel wrote on his arrival at the 
seat of action, staggered Lord Panmure and produced a dry 
official denial “‘of any stigma whatever” being intended by 








chapters. ‘Tous it seems that with such voluminous original 
material before him, the biographer has done well to keop him- 
self in the background; for he has thus wisely left his story to 
be told by the ready pen of its subject; and even a cursory 
reader of the correspondence of Burgoyne will find him not 
only one of the most able officers and devoted public servants 
that England has ever possessed, but a man of science and 
wor!d-wide reputation, whose very weaknesses, if admitted, 
injured none but himself, while his services shed lustre on his 
country and on the profession of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments a great era of war produced.—Pall Mell 
Gazette. 
_——_—_>_- —_——_—— 


AN ANECDOTE OF JOE GRIMALDI. 


Actors have often appeared in two, and sometimes in three, 
theutres on the same evening. This may be the result of 
their own great popularity, or due to the fact of their serving 
a manager who has become lessee of more than one establish- 
ment. For twenty-eight nights in succession, Grimaldi per- 
formed the arduous duties of clown both at Sadler's Wells and 
Covent Garden ‘Theatres. On one oczasion he even played 
clown at the Surrey Theatre in addition. It is recorded that 
** the only refreshment he took during the whole evening‘was 
one glass of warm ale and a bisenit.” A post-chaise and four 
was waiting at the Surrey Theatre to convey him to Sadler’s 
Wells, and thence to Covent Garden, and the post-boys urged 
their horses to a furious speed, It is weil known that while 
fulfilling his double engagement he, one wet night, missed his 
coach, and ran in the raiu all the way from Clerkenwell to 
Holborn, in his clown’s dress, before he could obtain a second 
vebicle. He was recognised as he ran by a man, who shouted, 
‘*Here’s Joe Grimaldi!” and forthwith the most thoroughly 
popular performer of his day was followed by a roaring aud 
cheering mob of admirers, who proclaimed his namo and 
calling, threw up their hats and caps, exhibited every evi- 
dence of delight, and agreed, as with one accord, to see 
him safe and sound to his journey’s end. “So the coach 
went on, surrounded by the dirtiest body-guard that was 
ever beheld, not one of whom deserted his post until 
Grimaldi had been safely deposited at the stage-door of 
Covent Garden, when, after raising a vociferous cheer, such 
of them as had money rushed round to the gallery doors, 
and making their appearance in front just as he came on 
the stage, set up a boisterous shout of ‘here he is again t 
and cheered him enthusiastically, to the infinite amusement 
of every person in the theatre who had got wind of the 
story.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE. — EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, “ Uncle Sam.’ 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Dion Boucicault, in“ anand O'Dowd.” 


Meat 7 _ EE 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Gothera, & in “ David Garrick.” 

NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday ~~ ng ga Year's 
Eve.” 











OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Mat.nees, Mr. G. L. Fox, ix “ Humpty 
Dumpty.” 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Cousin Jack.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
utday Matinee, ** Leo and Lotus. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and joventing, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
ARRY DU BARRY'’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
i Iuvalids.—The most nutntive preparation ever offered’ to the 
public. REV. au -_? CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bev e. 
HIN F. HENRY, ‘Agent, 8 a Place, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Mr. A. S. Irvine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for THE 
Axion in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebce, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to eign eaeeiges for this office. 


As the Apion in future e will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Adveftisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 


While the Spanish Republic has shown a deference to 
enlightened opinion by the decree abolishing slavery in one 
of its dependencies, on the other hand, we receive the news 
of the failure of Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. The explorations made of late years in Africa 
have brought to light all the details of a traflic revolting to 
humanity, and it was hoped that the experience thus gained 
would lead to the repression of the slave trade and the 
gradual development of the country’s resources under peace- 
ful pursuits. This traffic was sanctioned by a treaty made in 
1845 when but little was known of its effects, but now that 
it has been made clear that tribe is set against tribe by the 
Arabs, and the weaker is doomed to destruction, that the 
country is devastated, and that of the thousands led into 
captivity not one-tenth survive the ordeal of the inland march 
and the horrors of the passage, there was a natural revulsion 
from being a party to any such agreement, and England sent 
Sir Bartle Frere to effect its abrogation. She offered to 
asstume the annual subsidy for which the petty potentate is 
bound to the Imaum of Muscat, and furthermore to guarantee 
his own soveringty and in need to assist him with her armeé 
forces. The terms appeared so advantageous, that but little 
opposition was expected on the part of the Sultan, but a 
more comprehensive review of the situation points to a signal 
failure of the mission. In his reply to the proposition, 
the Sultan states that the prosperity of the country is 
entirely dependent on the trade, and that all the available 
capital being invested in it, the repeal of the treaty would 
lead to the ruin of these traffickers in human blood. This, of 
itself, would be but retribution, but the many chiefs of war- 
like tribes who live by their predatory expeditions in the in- 
terior threaten to revolt and depose the Sultan, should he 
acquiesce in England's demands, and an intervention by 
foree would scarcely avert the danger. 

And yet this infamous traffic must be stopped at any cost, 
although previous experience in African contests show that it 
is not easy to achieve anything by force of arms, so difficult 
is the country to aceess and so malarious is its climate. An 
intervention of all the Christian powers would have a power- 
ful effect, and the Jouracl of Commerce thus reverts to this 
subject: “ Morally, Americans are as much concerned in this 
mission of humanity as Enghshmen. Even on the lower 
level of trading interests, it attects us. ; 
alone to cope,with this gigantic evil. But, i? necessary, she 
ought to receive the support of an American man- 
of-war or two now idly cruising in European waters. 





Several of the leading nations of Europe—with 
the German Empire at the head—have pledged 
themselves, it is reported, to stand by England in 


this crusade. The government of the United States has 


made an encouraging reply to the advances of England .for 
our co-operation. No miserable jealousy of England should 








prevent us from rendering the aid, in men and guns, at our 
command. It is very easy to impeach and sneer at the “ dis- 
interestedness” of England in undertaking the philanthropic 
task of breaking up the slave trade in Eastern Africa. It 
might be that the costly effort she would make would enure 
alittle more to her advantage than to our own by giving her 
a nominal sway over anew colony of unmanageable subjects. 
But we, of all people, have no reason to be envious of her 
strides into the interior of Africa. She is welcome to annex 
what she pleases so far as we are concerned. Our interest in 
the subject begins and ends with the extinction of the slave 
trade on that continent; and whoever grapples resolutely 
with that problem should count surely upon our as- 
sistance.” 





THE SAINT GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 


From the annual report of this benevolent association 
recently issued, we regret to learn that its status does not 
show those signs of improvement and progress that might 
have been expected under existing circumstances. The 
Secretary states that the present number of members is 
wholly disproportionate to the large number of English resi- 
dents in this city and its vicinity, and that number could 
be largely increased, and the beneficent operations of the 
society greatly extended if each member would take a 
personal interest in urging the claims of the socicty among 
their fellow countrymen whenever opportunity offers; as it 
is only needful that its true claims as a benevolent institu- 
tion, should be fairly brought before Englishmen, to induce 
a large accession to its numbers. In these suggestions we 
heartily concur, the more so as the increasing immigration 
from England to this country must needs entail heavier 
claims on the association that cannot be met unless its 
resources show a like improvement. The permanent fund 
of the society is now $30,500. The income last year was 
$3,685 while the disbursements amounted to $4,170. The 
benefits accruing from the Ssint George’s Society may be 
inferred from the list of persons relieved during the past 
year, numbering 1,159; of whom 117 were monthly pension- 
ers, and the remainder were strangers or transient cases ; of 
these several families and persons were aided to go to their 
friends in distant parts of the United States or Canada, while 
others through the liberality of the officers of the society 
controlling the great steamship lines, were enabled to return 
to Liverpool at reduced rates, receiving more or less assis- 
tance from the society. 

{t is difficult to account for the large falling off in the 
annual dues and initiation fees as recorded in the Treasurer's 
report. The officers of the society are all of them represen- 
tative men among our British residents, and are noted for 
their energy and aflability, and if, under their able supervi- 
sion, the association does not show signs of progress, there 
may be some inherent defect in its constitution that requires 
investigation. It has been suggested that the society is not 
so popular as in former years, because its members are almost 
restricted to one class, and that many tradesmen and em- 
ployees would join in the work of benevolence if the associa- 
tion were more of a masonic character as regards merely its 
membership. We are unable to verify the truth of this sug- 
gestion, but it appears probable that by some concerted mea- 
sure at least a thousand names could be added to the society’s 
list, thus enabling it to build an asylum, besides continuing 
its career of usefulness in the relief of the sick and indi- 
gent in this city. The simple means to this end would be 
to organise a Fancy Fair, to be held at the commence- 
ment of next winter. ‘There are many gentlemen con- 
nected with the society who would raise a guarantee fund 
to protect it from all loss, and the noble way in which 
New York invariably responds to all appeals of well 
directed charity leads us to the assurance that the 


success of the Fair would be so great as almost 
to double the present resources of the association. 
The only argument against this measure is that 


Englishman should make no appeals beyond their own 
countrymen for the relief of their poor, but charity is cosmo- 
politan in its views,and many examples could be cited to 
prove that this prejudice is unfounded, notable among which 
is the French benevolent fund in London, which is almost 





England is fully able | 


entirely raised in English society. We shall be indeed glad 
if this suggestion meets with the approval of the executive 
officers, as there can be no doubt but this Fancy Fair would 


:conduce not only to popularise the society, but promote a 


valuable increase to its permanent funds. 

There is another way in which the association can enlarge 
its sphere of usefulness, and that is in entering into corres- 
pondence with the other British societies of the country, 
with a view to combined efforts in regard to relief, as also of 

| providing occupation for the thousands of our countrymen 
who yearly land upon these shores. The more firmly the 
different St. George’s societies are knit together, the better 
will they be enable: to carry out their benevolent plans, an 
to keep alive the feeling of brotherhood with which they 
should be animated, and we trust that this suggestion will 
lead to such a result. 





THE BRITISH CABINET. 


have seen the Spanish monarch abdicate his position and the | 
premiership of England literally going a begging. The 
crisis is now at an end and Gladstone resumes his place at the 





head of the administration, while both parties have gained 


in popularity through the frankness of the explanations made 
by their leaders. The Liberals could not possibly with any 
self respect retain their position after the defeat they encoun- 
tered, and it was evident that a Conservative cabinet might 
have been formed which, without commanding a sweeping 
majority, could have carried on the business of the country 
until the expiration of the session. But the Conservatives 
declined this assumption of rule on sufferance, and disdained 
for the mere chance of gaining power, to put the country to 
the inconvenience of a general election in the midst of a 
busy and prosperous season. On the other side, the Liberals 
showed the same disinterested feelings. They were willing 
to abandon the reins of power, but they clung tenaciously to 
their chief, and refused to initiate a compromise that should 
throw the Premiership into other hands. The political par- 
ties are thus placed in an anomalous position. Neither has 
any f.xed policy on the questions of the hour. The session 
will thus be devoid of interest, the only debate that is likely 
to destroy its equanimity being on the Budget, but as Mr. 
Lowe will probably have a surplus of five millions on hand, 
he may confidently expect to be master of the situation. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
tells us what is thought in Russia of the agreement lately 
concluded between Lord Granville and- Prince Gortschakoff. 
He says :—“ The first feeling here, on the publication of the 
diplomatic correspondence with regard to Central Asia, was 
one of regret that Russia had given way; but after a little 
this gave place to one of complete satisfaction It is felt 
that in the engagement which England has taken to keep 
Afghanistan quiet Russia has obtained a valuable equivalent 
for whatever she may have yie!ded. The Russians insist 
that the influence of England is all powerful in Afghanistan, 
and any failure to repress disorders in that country—perhaps 
secretly excited by the Russians themselves—will be laid to 
the bad faith of our Government. It is considered, too, that 
the freedom of action which by this agreement is implicitly 
allowed to Russia in all the countries north of the Oxus is of 
importance.” If this is a faithful report—(and it appears in a 
journal which regards the Central Asian understanding as a 
triumph of British diplomacy)—the agreement is interpreted 
in Russia as some supposed it would be : nor is that interpre- 
tation considered void of justification. The same corres- 
pondent states that the Russians are of opinion that the 
understanding neutralizes Afghanistan as well against Eng- 
lish occupation as against any warlike or acquisitorial pro 
jects of their own. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Hustern Budget says, 
writing on the Ist inst.: “The question of the Laurium 
mines is settled at last. It is believed that the Syngros 
Company, of Constantinople, which has purchased the mines, 
has in fact done so for the Greek Government; but be this 
as it may, itis certain that France and Italy declare them- 
selves perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. There can 
be no doubt that this speedy conclusion of the matter is 
mainly due to the energetic action of the Powers at Athens. 
Russia alone has shown a certain lukewarmness in her 
representations to the Greek Government on the subject, and 
an article from Athens, in the Journal de St. Petersbourg, 
even taxed the Government here with having unduly put 
itself forward in its endeavors to bring about a solution. But 
the truth is, that tac Vienna Cabinet was invited by the other 
Powers to interfere, and it could hardly, under such circum- 
stances, have confined itself to general phrases as Russia did. 
Anyhow, Austria’s policy is justified by the result, and Russia 
herself would probably have been more active in the matter 
if she had not feared still further to increase the hostility 
with which she is regarded by the Greeks on account of her 
conduct in the Bulgarian Church question.” 


A new theory has just come to light to account for the 
sudden breaking up of well built and apparently staunch iron 
vessels, when subjected to severe weather, after a few years’ 
service. The steamship Saragossa -was recently put on the 
stocks at Baltimore to be ré-caulked ; on removing the iron 
plating, the canlkers began work upon what looked to be 
solid, heavy timber, but proved to be mere boards, thin 
enough to be perforated with a hammer. Upon a closer 
examination, it was discovered that for a space of 80 feet in 
length on each side of the keel, and where the boilers and 
furnaces rest, planks, which eight years ago were three and 
one-half inches thick, had been worn to boards of a half inch 
in thickness, by the friction of cinders and coal which had 
from time to time dropped there, and had been moved from 
side to side by the motion of the vessel when at sea. 








The death of Lord Ossington, who was the eldest of twelve 


| children, says a London paper, leaves us Lut three survivors 
jamong a band of nine brothers who were once regarded at 


Oxford as having, intellectually, no superiors in either uni- 
versity. The Bishop of Salisbury, Sir William Denison, 
Governor-General of Australia; Mr. Henry Denison, Fellow 
j of All Souls’, and, as some thought, the most gifted of his 
| race, and Mr. Stephen Denison, Deputy Judge-Advocate, have 
jall preceded their elder brother to the tomb. Among the 


Ambition must be on the wane, for within one month we | Denisons of the ex-Speaker’s generation whom time has still 


spared, the best known are the Archdeacon of Taunton and 
| the wife of Sir Robert Phillimore. But, apart frcm his social 


Sree Lord Oszington will be long remembered for his 


consistent and independent career in Parliament. He was 
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one of many men who add weight and dignity to the House 
of Commons because they are high-minded, thoroughly 
honest, and sincere. Mr. John Evelyn Denison, always a 
moderate Liberal, was faithful without being subservient to 
his party ; and it was a sense of his impartiality and rigorous 
attachment to duty that made him welcome as Speaker. He 
was an excellent specimen of the legislators who are bred 
among our country gentlemen, and happily he leaves behind 
similar examples of enlightenment and rectitude on both 
sides of the House. 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that one of the smaller 
annoyances which embarrass the present Government of 
Spain at the outset of its difficult task is the multitude of 
canards let loose by the French, English, and American 
correspondents. Some of these are calculated to do real 
damage to the cause of the nascent Republic, and when once 
in full flight it is well-nigh useless to contradict them. Take 
the case of what may be called the “ incident Cluseret,” 
which has produced an inordinate clamor. An English 
gentleman sees a person in an hotel who resembles Cluseret, 
the Communist leader. From observing a likeness he pro- 


them they led him through a passage formed in the interior | 
of the wall towards this newly-discovered dungeon A secret | 


torture. Of course, it may be easily imagined that it was 


Seine. The discovery of this relic of a barbarous age is 
another milestone marking the progress of humanity. 


Although it is as yet uncertain whether M. Henri Roche- 
fort will be transported to New Caledonia, the decision being 
dependent upon the report made by a medical committee 
which is to investigate the state of his health, Blanqui, who 
is undergoing his imprisonment in the House of Detention 
at Clairvaux, has obtained a definite remission of his sentence 
so far that he will not be expatriated, the doctors having 
reported that he is suffering from un affection of the heart 
which would render a sea voyage very perilous. The corre- 
spondent of a French contemporary, who has “ interviewed” 
the turnkeys of the prison, states that Blanqui has aged very 





ceeds to a conviction that the man is Cluseret. “How could 
Cluseret be allowed to enter Spain?” is now thecry. “ What 
damage this will inflict on the Republic!” and forthwith the 
Minister of the Interior is informed of the fact. Senor Pi-y- 
Margall cannot believe it. He consults his colleagues: what 
is to be done in the event of French communards coming 
over to fish in troubled waters? The police, armed with a 

* photograph of the demagogue, proceed to the hotel. No one 
there resembles him in any marked degree. Meantime, how- 
ever, the evening papers publish the report. The contradic- 
tion of course follows, but society is prepared for this. The 
“best authority” assures everybody that where there is 
smoke there is fire. Cluseret is at Madrid but in hiding. 
There was a mistake about the name of the hotel, but that is 
all. The police are on his track. The Government have 
decided on taking a firm line to reassure the Conservatives. 
Unluckily, he is not alone; Felix Pyat and several others 
arrived this morning. The town is full of French com- 
munards. And so on in a style which would be amusing 
were it not so mischievous. 

A writer in the London Feld strongly recommends ‘he use 
of carbolic acid for destroying insects in pigeon aud poultry 
houses, asserting that it neither injures the birds nor tends to 
drive them from their nests. He uses it in the form of a so- 
lution of two ounces of common carbolic acid to three quarts 
of water, applying this once a week through the aid of a 
watering pot, after the house has been carefully swept out. 
Besides the lice and acari that it destroys, it is also efficient 
in driving out fleas. For the purpose of expelling lice from 
the bodies of pigeons, the preferred method is said to be to 
mix one part of Calvert’s liquid carbolic acid with thirty 
parts of water, first mixing the acid with a very little glyce- 
rine, adding the water and shaking well before use. This is 
to be applied with a small brush to the roots of the feathers 
about the lower part of the belly and around the vent, where 
the greatest number of insects will always be found. This 
application leaves no stain, kills the vermin instantaneously 
wherever it touches them, and two or three applications, at 
intervals of a few days, are suflicient to make the foulest 
specimen thoroughly clean. The writer also uses Calvert's 
carbolic acid disinfecting powder, dusting it often over the 
bodies of even the young birds, without injury to them, and 
with equally good results. 

The Cronstadt Gazette notices the spreading of the Russian 
orthodox creed in Japan. A former bonze, Paul Sarvate, is 
one of its most active apostles. In Hakodadi there is a Rus- 
sian church in which Divine service is held in Japanese. 
The Bishop of Kamtchatka received during his presence in 
Hakodadi ninety five Japanese into communion of the 
Church, and 500 persons demanded baptism. <As the law 
promulgated 200 years ago which (forbids the embracing of 
Christianity is not yet abolished, the Government of Japan 
has taken measures against the neophytes, imprisoned all 
catechists, and dismissed all officials who had become 
Christians. In Nipon, which is situated in the, to Euro- 
peans, inaccessible district ot Sendia, 120 Caristians were 
brought before the courts. Notwithstanding these persecu- 
tions, the spread of Christianity, especially of the Russian 
communion, is continuously increasing in Japan. To the 
energetic efforts of the Russian Consul at Hakodadi it is due 
that the Japanese Government has restored to liberty the 
imprisoned Christians, and will henceforth take no action 
against the Japanese converted by the Russian mission. 


The London Glove says that a singular discovery has been 
made at the old Conciergerie in Paris. At the court of Cas- 
sation fire had destroyed two out of the three towers, and a 
few days since the workmen engaged in repairing that named 
after St. Louis came suddenly upon a mysteriously deep well. 
This was contrived curiously in the wall facing the quay, and 
proves to be nothing less than the fatal dungeon of the old 
Palace of St. Louis. Yet none of the historians of the Con- 
ciergerie mention it, and chance and mischance only have 
now made it known. An opening of two square yards in 
one of the turrets reveals a horrid tunnel reaching the level 
of the Seine. There it forms a gallery sloping downwards 
to the bed of the river. The attempts to penetrate into this 
dreadful dungeon was fruitless, as the interior is lined with 
sharp iron spears and points which cross each other in every 
direction. When this Tower of St. Louis was used occasion- 
ally as the dwelling of the Kings of France captives of note 


considerably since the beginning of his imprisonment, but 
that he is treated with exceptional leniency and allowed 
every privilege compatible with his detention. The corre- 
spondent in question was astonished to find that Blanqui’s 
favorite beverage was sherry and madeira ; that his room was 
littered with papers, in a state of confusion corresponding to 
the want of order prevalent in his ideas; and that he was in 
the habit of writing in bed instead of at his table. That the 
‘‘interviewer” did not succeed in his attempts to catechise 
the “ venerable conspirator,” as he is termed, may be fairly 
presumed from his remark that “ Blanqui is morose, not to 
say misanthropic,” and that he will hardly answer any ques- 
tion put to him. 

An English contemporary remarks that murderers will read 
with satisfaction an interesting calculation made by the 
Indian Statesman of the comparative chance of escaping the 
gallows in Tanna, in the Bombay Presidency, and in Eng- 
land. “The average annual number of executions for mur- 
der in England,” says the Statesman, “is about nine, and in 
the Tanna Sessions division about fifteen. Taking the popu- 
lation of England and Wales at say thirty millions and of the 
Tanna Sessions division at one million two hundred thou- 
sand, it follows that in England one person per three million 
three hundred thousand odd is hanged annually, while in 
Tanna one person per eight thousand is hanged each year.” 
Tanna is thus what Artemus Ward would have called the 
“hangingest place out.” It is only eight thousand to one 
against a Tannaite being hanged this year and only four hun- 
dred to one against him if he remain for twenty years in the 
sessions division. England is, however, the “ reprievingest 
place out,” and it is only fair on our murderers to point out 
that, although it is true many of them are of too retiring a 
nature to deliver themselves up to the officers of justice, yet 
several of them actually undergo the annoyance of being 
sentenced to death and suffer an amount of ennui and incon- 
venience of which the Tannaites have no conception. 


It is not improbable that the decay of oratorical power in 
the House of Commons, says an English journal, will 
before long lead to the adoption of some other method of 
expression than that of speaking. Singing has been sug- 
gested, but as it is not every member who is blessed with both 
voice and ear, perhaps this plan would hardly find favor. In 
the meantime it seems that dancing is held to be a necessary 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, and perhaps legislation 
in future will be conducted in great measure by means of 
“the light fantastic toe.’ The other day Colonel Egerton 
Leigh, one of the candidates for Mid-Cheshire, addressed a 
meeting of the electors and non-electors of the Altrincham 
district, at the town hall, Altrincham, Mr. Cunliffe Brooks in 
the chair. The chairman passed a warm eulogium on Colonel 
Leigh. “There was not,” he said, “a smarter man in his 
regiment than Egerton Leigh. They saw him in the prime 
and vigor of his life. He (the chairman) was told the other 
day by a young lady who appeared to have great practical 
experience, that there was not in all the ball-room a better 
waltzer than Colonel Leigh.” There can be no doubt that a 
graceful dancer would make a far greater impression on the 
House than a faltering speaker, and there are several ques- 
tions which would atlord fine opportunities for a display of 
sprightliness and skill. For instance, the Irish Education 
Question might be discussed with a jig, the Navy Estimates 
introduced with a hornpipe, and Local Taxation be dealt 
with by a country dance. How much more effective would 
be a minuet between Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Mr. Ayrton 
than an acrimonious é¢iscussion! What volumes might be 
expressed by a twirl or a hop at the right moment, and 
Geliberation conducted by harmonious movements would 
perhaps produce that elevating effect in politics which is 
certainly not imparted by moderna eloquence. 


A letter from Kbartoum in the Cologne Gazette, dated the 
2nd of January last, says that Sir Samuel Baker was, accord- 
ing to the last accounts, in Fatuku, whither he had proceeded 
after an engagement} with the natives in the kingdom of 
Kamvasi, the result of which was that he had to retreat with 
a lossof thirty men. He has only 200 soldiers with him; the 








remaining part of the expedition, with a quantity of bag- 
gage, is still at Gondakoro, as the Bari, who were to furnish 
porters for the expedition, have all left the country. The 
ivory trade cof Khartoum has been almost paralysed by this 
expedition ; last year 800 cwt. of ivory only arrived in the 


were confined in its underground prisons, and when the|town, while the previous years the quantity imported was 
powers that were became anxious to get rid of any one of | usually 3,000 ewl. The correspondent ascribes this chiefly to 


only portions of skeletons that ever reached the bed of the | 





the attempt of Sir Samuel Baker to enrol the Nubians on the 
Upper Nile in the Egyptian army, and make the Nubian gar- 


door was opened, and he was precipitated into the yawning | risons swear allegiance to the Egyptian flag. The Nubians 
chasm, and there, transfixed by spikes, he perished in slow refused, declaring that they would remain faithful to their 


chief Sheick Agad, upon which Baker’s troops attacked 

them at Fatuku, and shot 130 0f them. Abu-Sant, one of 

Agad’s stewards, then deposited all the ivory destined for the 

Khartoum trade, amounting to about 1,000 ewt., in a place 

called Fabo, under the charge of a guard of 400 men, and he 

will shortly proceed to Cairo to complain to the Viceroy of 
Sir Samuel’s proceedings. The correspondent adds that 
Egypt continues her encroachments on Abyssinia, and 

would have proceeded openly to the conquest of that coun- 

try if her hands had not been tied by the European Powers. 
Adam Pasha, “the black generalissimo of Soudan,” lef: 
Khartoum a short time ago with 2,000 men and four guns to 
establish this force at Gollabat, the newly acquired frontier 
territory on the north-east of Abyssinia. “ The object of the 
expedition is a profound secret, but it seems to be toa certain 
extent explained by a second expedition which is about to 
proceed from Khartoum, under the leadership of Manni Bey 
to Fas-oglu, near the eastern side of the Abyssinian high- 
lands. This district is to be formed iuto a separate province, 
and the Egyptian rule is to be extended as far as Fadasi after 
the country has been occupied by the troops. A number of 
Remington rifles, destined ‘or the corps of Adam Pasha, are 
now on their way from Suakim.........In the Bogos dis- 
trict Munzinger Bey now has at his disposal upwards of 6,000 
breechloaders and three mitrailleurs. The troops under his 
orders are to protect the frontier against the Abyssinian raids 
and to keep open the communications between Massowah 
and Khartoum.” 


General Trochu, in his last speech in the Assembly when 
bidding farewell to public life, warned his countrymen 
against the danger of legends and the stars and spangles of 
over-patriouic historians. The legend in Paris and in all the 
large democratic centres of France is that the hastily raised 
Republican forces played greater havoc with the Germans 
than the troops of ths Empire led by incapables and traitors, 
One or two military writers have raised up their voices 
against these fictions and the startling belief held in the 
capital that the defence of Paris is the most splendid exploit 
on record. If anything could demolish these legends it 
would be the statistics of the losses of the German army, to 
which M. Wachter, in the interest of truth and honesty, draws 
the attention of his countrymen. M. Wachter declares that 
these figures are correct ; they show in round numbers that 
the Germans at St. Privat lost 20,500 men, nearly 15,000 at 
Rezonville, over 10,000 at Woerth, 9,000 at Sedan, 5,000 at the 
siege of Metz, about 1,000 at the siege of Strasburg, and at 
the siege of Paris, which lasted from the 18th of September 
to the 28th of January, 11,500. The above figures show that 
the 40,000 troops of MacMahon killed and wounded in the 
course of a few hours nearly as mavy men as the 500,000 
defenders of Paris did in four months and a half. The 
statistics also show that out of the 127,000 Germans killed or 
wounded durirg the war 76,000 were put hors de combat vy 
the Army of the Rhine. However, no amount of trustworthy 
statistics will kill such legends as that of General Cremer 
having destroyed over 7,000 Badeners at Nuits, and the 
tremendous slaughter inflicted by Republican generals. 





The steadiness and rapidity of the process by which the: 
armies of the German Empire are being moulded into one,, 





and the entire acceptance by the minor Governments of the 
principle of Gross-Prussianizing in regard to their contingents 
can best be understood by a study of the various steps taken 
in this direction during the year 1872, as reviewed recently 
in the principal military periodical of Berlin. In 1871 the 
Prussian army had not completely assimilated the contingents 
of any of her lesser neighbors, except that of Saxony (under 
the treaty of 1866) and that of Baden, which at the close of 
the war became the 14th German Corps. On the Ist of 
January last year the Hessian troops were transferred bodily 
into the German Army List as the 25th Division, the twenty- 
four preceding being the Prussian with the Saxon added, 
The 25th Division was attached to the 11th Prussian Corps, 
and the Hessian War Office entirely merged in that of 
Prussia. Almost at the same time the Wurtemburg army 
became the 13th German Corps, and although, like the 12th 
(Saxon) Corps, it forms an independently administered 
section as to its promotion and internal arrangements, it 
follows entirely the Prussian model in uniform and training 
and is to use the same higher military schools. Then Bavatia 
voluntarily in April of last year organized her little army in 
two corps, subdivided almost exactly on the Prussian system, 
and has introduced the one-year voluntecr arrangement, 
which is to be practised by the whole Empire in common, all 
local educational institutions being put on an equal footing 
as to qualification for the privilege. It is almost needless to 
add that the 15th Corps, now formed in Alsace-Lorraiue, is 

practically Prussian, it being composed mainly of Prussian 

detachments. Finally, imperial laws introducing universal 

liability to service and a common military code, both framed 

according to Prussian ideas, have come into force during the 

year throughout Germany. Thus far the Berlin writer. But 

we are able to add to this, on Munich authority, that it is 

affirmed that King Louis has consented very recently to 

withdraw his opposition to the adoption of the Prussian 

uniform for his two corps, and that orders to give this change 





of views effect have already been printed. 
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LITERATURE, ARI, ETC. 
- | 
* A most interesting personal relic of the illustrious Jobn | 
Evelyn has just come to light. It consists of a MS. volume | 
of prayers, entitled “ Officium Sanctze and Individue Trini-| 
tatis; or, Privat Devotions composed and collected by John | 
Evelyn for his annual and quotidian use, with calendar table, 
ete.” The date is 1650. The volume is bound in old crimson 
morocco, with John Evelyn’s crest and monogram on the 
back and on the right corners of the sides. It was presented 
by Evelyn to Mrs. Godolphin, “ his most excellent and estim- 

able friend,” and contains many curious MS. notes by her. 


A literary a, “The Poems of Mary Queen of Scots,” 

is in preparation. he verses of the Queen, collected from 
original and obscure sources, will be prefaced with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Julian Sharman. 

Mr. Carlyle’s “ Life of Schiller” is now ready for the pub- 
lic, and will be received with interest, as containing the latest 
literary handiwork of its venerable author. The additions 
are, for the most part, embodied in a supplement, and consist 
of matter translated from the German, giving an account of 
the Schiller family, as well as of much in the early life of 
Schiller himself which has not hitherto been known to Eng- 
lish readers. 

The death, on the 28th «lt., is announced, in his seventy- 
fifth year, of Mr. Robert Graves, the last member of the 
Associate Engravers of the old class of the Royal Academy. 
Besides the larger engravings with which Mr. Graves’s name 
is associated, he had engraved over 100 book plates after 
Landseer, Wilkie, Mulready, and other eminent painters. 

The Council of the British Society of Arts have resolved 
to ofter the gold medal of the Society to the manufacturer 
who shall produce and send to the London International Ex- 
hibition of 1873 the best collection of specimens of steel, 
suitable for general engineering purposes. The specimens 
exhibited must include a complete illustration of the appli- 
cations of the varieties of steel submitted. 


An important publication is promised by Dr. Morcaldi and 
two other Benedictine scholars of the Abbey of Cava in Ter- 
roni, Italy, in seven or cight volumes of four hundred pages 
each. The work is to be edited from the archives of the 
abbey, and is to give original documents from the eighth to 
the twelfth century, which are said to contribute much to the 
true understanding of the public law, the customs and habits 
of agriculture and commerce in those times. 

Senor Emilio Castelar has issued in Spanish a“ Life of 
Lord Byron,” which, it is said, will be one of the most origi- 
nal mouuments of Spanish literature. 

The death is announced of Dr. Julius Fuerst, the eminent 
Orientalist. He was best known in England as a lexico- 
grapher. 

Mr. Gladstone has accepted an invitation to preside at the 
anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary Fund on Wednes- 
day, May 28. The annual festival in aid of the Newspaper 
Press Fund will be presided over by Mr. Froude. 

It is said that the late Dr. Guthrie left an unfinished auto- 
biography, which, however, seems to have been to a certain 
extent completed down to the time of the Cometice. In his 
will the deceased has provided that all his MSS., together 
with these autobi ao jottings, shall be handed over to 
his sons, the Rev. D. K. Guthrie and Mr. C. J. Guthrie, to be 
used by them for the purposes of publication, with the advice 
of his son-in-law, the Rev. W. Welch. 

A translation, by Mrs. Arthur Arnold, of Senor Emilio 
Castelar’s “ Recollections of Ltaly,” will appear shortly. 

Sirnor Mario Rapisardi, one of the best poets of the day 
in Italy, has published a collection of verses, entitled “ Ri- 
cordanze.” 

An English paper says that a new poem may be shortly 
expected trom Mr. Browning. 

The Guildhall Library, London, was opened as a free 
library for reference, on the 10th inst. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has left England for the Continent, 
roposing to spend some time in the South of France and in 
taly. 

An Armenian comic newspaper, bearing the name of} 
Punch, has been suspended for two months for ridiculing the 
Armenian Patriarch. 

Mr. Palgrave, the well known writer of travels, is being 
promcted by the Foreign-office from his consulship at Tre- 
bizonde to a consulship in the West India Islands. 

The death of Pierre Vernet, a French artist, is announced 
by the Russian journals. He was aged seventy-seven years. 

Professor of Theology Sabatier, having cast some asper- 
sions on the women of Germany, in two lectures at Bisch- 
willer, received orders to leave Elsass within forty-eight 
sours. 





A discovery has just been made near the small town of 
Volbrom, in Russia, of an immense quarry of lithographic 
stone. 

The sale of the paintings of the artist Anastasi, who last 

ear became suddenly blind, has just taken place at the 

otel-Drouot, and producec 52,500 trancs. At another auc- 
tion, among the objects sold was an album containing sixty- | 
three drawings by the Duke de Berry, and which was adjudi- 
cated at 400 fraucs. 

A German correspondent of a London journal writes: 
Louise Mullbach, the German authoress, is now publishing 
in the Cologne Gazette a sort of loose biography ot the lately 
deceased Baroness Kinsky, who, from a magnetic medium, 
had become the intimate friend of the Prussian Prime Mini- 
ster, Prince Mardenberg, and after the latter's death a very 
influential personage in Papal society at Rome. 

Mr. M. T. Bass, M.P. for Derby, has determined to give 
half the profits accruing from the sale of the “ Railway Ser- 
vice Gazette,’ of which he is now the proprietor, to the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

The famous collection of pictures, belonging to M. Laurent 
Richard, will be sold in Paris early next month. 








HAIL! AND FAREWELL! 


Hail! and farewell! Such is the frail condition 
Of earthly intercourse. We meet to part. 
Joy perishes in rapture of fruition ; 
Alas! my heart! 
The flowers we gather wither in the grasping ; 
Ona Beauty's cheek no fudeleas lilies dwell ; 
The hand we clasp grows throbless in the clasping ; 
Hail! and farewell ! 


Hail! and farewell! The smile of welcome beameth 
Brief as effalgent upon lovers’ lips. 
In hope exultant youth but little dreameth 
Of hope’s eclipse ; 
Nor cares to think that Time, who looks so radiant, 
Is disenchanting Le be magic spell, 
To dust dissolving all her fairy pageant : 
Hail! and farewell! 


Hail! and farewell! ‘Tis thus feach short-lived pleasure 
Fades from our vision like a phantom wan ; 
We turn to gaze upon our new-found treasure, 
And lo! ’tis gone! 
Mid the delights that we must keenly covet 
Still are we startled by fond Memory’s knell; 
Ave! et vale! Oh, my heart's beloved, 
Hail! and farewell! 


——-o—_- 
OLD EDINBURGH DOCTORS. 


Not many years ago I was one of a sorrowful company that 
followed to the grave an old man—-a very old man. He was: 
a physician of note in the grey old metropolis of the north, 
and had been so for many years. Putting on his doctor's 
cap and gown when last century was coming to a close, he 
was in the fulness of his fame and practice when this century 
was very young. Living to a ripe old age, he had seen one 
after another of those who started on the race of life with 
him drop aside until he stood almost alon?, the last repre- 
sentative of an age which has now begun to pass out of the 
recollection of living men. In his day he had fingered many 
pulses, and pocketed many guineas; moving silently in and 
out of sick men’s chambers, his observing eye and iron me- 
mory retained many quaint old anecdotes and illustrations of 
bygone times, which he never wearied of telling to us younger 
men, who used to gather around bim at the jovial little par- 
ties to which, to the very close of his life, he delighted in 
inviting his junior professional brethren. He was one of the 
last links between this century and the last. When 4 boy he 
used to go to school with a lame, little lad—the son of an 
Edinburgh writer to the signet—called “ Watty Scott,” and 
he was long years afterwards one of those who stvod bare- 
headed at the inauguration of the monument which a grate- 
ful world had reared in his native city to his old schoolfellow 
—the famous “ magician of the north.” 

His father used to talk to him, in awe and veneration, of 
“ Bossy,” and the “ admirahle Doctor Johnson,” and of the 
time when these two luminaries did Edinburgh the honor to 
shed their refulgence on it in the course of their ever famous 
Scottish journey; my friend could himself well remember 
another boy pointing out a rather dissipated-looking man 
turning down a‘ high street close, and exclaiming, “ Eh! 
There’s Robie Burns gang to get his mornin’,” and from the 
establishment into which he turned, my friend had little 
doubt but that the object of the early morning walk of the 
national bard was connected with a dram—a fatal habit even 
then beginning to grow upon him. Naturally many of my 
old friend's illustrative stories related to members of his own 
profession ; but the caste of doctors has always been a ver 
important one in Edinburgh. Mingling, owing to their call- 
ing, even more than clergymen or lawyers, among all classes 
of society, their manners were pretty much the manners cf 
the people of the period. Many, however, of these anecdotes, 
unedited and unpublished, related to men very famous in 
their days, and whose works now form some of the most im- 
portant contributions to the literature of their profession, and 
are accordingly interesting in a biographical light. There- 
fore, from amid the profusion of those which | have heard 
from his lips, I select a few relating to the great physicians 
and professors in the university, which during last, and the 
beginning of the present century, made Edinburgh so famous 
as a medical school. 

be most famous surgeon in Edinburgh, towards the close 
of last century, was certainly Mr. Alexander Wood, Member 
of the Incorporation of Chirurgeons, or what is now called 
the Royal College of Surgeons. In these good old times his 
contemporaries, and the mob who worshipped bim, knew him 
by no other name than Lang Sandy Wood (or “ Wud” as it 
was pronounced). In the history of fashionable attire he de- 
serves remembrance as the last man in Edinburgh who wore 
a cocked. hat and sword as a part of his ordinary dress, and 
the first who was known to carry an umbrella. After he 
laid aside his sword, the umbrella was his constant accom- 
paniment, and Kay, in bis Edinburgh portraits (No. Lxviii.), 
has so portrayed him, in the guise in which his tall form was 
so familiar to the Edinburgh people seventy or eighty years 
ago. It is generally supposed that he was induced to dis- 
continue the wearing of the cocket-hat and sword by an 
unfortunate little accident that very nearly happened to him. 
At that time—about 1792—the then lord provost, or chief 
magistrate of the city, a Mr. Stitling, was very unpopular 
with the lower classes of society, and one dark night, as Sandy 
was proceeding over the North Bridge ou some errand of 
mercy, he was met by an infuriated mob proceeding from 
the “closes” of the old town to burn the provost’s house in 
revenge for some supposed wrong inflicted by that function- 
ary. Catching sight of an old gentleman in a cocked-hat 
and sword, they instantly concluded that this must be the 
provost, these two articles of dress being then part of the 
ordinary official attire of the Edinburgh chief magistrate. 
Then arose the cry of, “ Throw him over the bridge”—a sug- 
gestion no sooner made than it was attempted to be carried 
into execution. The tall old surgeon was in mortal terror, 
and had barely time to gasp out just as he was carried to the 





M. Stanislas Julien has bequeathed his fine library to the 
city of Orleans, where he was born. The municipality of | 
that place has opened a subscription for a bronze bust of the 
generous donor. 

In Mr. Ruskin’s late edition of his own works, he says : 
“Of America I usually say nothing, because as a nation they 
set their truth in liberty and equality, of which I detest the 
ore and deny the possibility of the other.” 

The poet Alessandro Manzoni completed his eighty-eighth 
year on the 8th inst., having been born in 1785. 
lively engaged on his History of the French Revolution, 





He is “ 


parapet of the bridge, “ Gude folk, I'm no the provost. Carr 

me to a lamp-post, and ye’'ll see I'm Lang Sandy Wood!” 
With considerable doubt whether or not the obnoxious ma- 
gistrate was not trying to save his life by trading on the 
popularity of Sandy, they carried him to one of the dim oil- 
lamps with which the city was then lit, and, after scanning 
his face closely, satistied themselves of the truth of their vic- 
tim’s assertion. Then came a revulsion of feeling, and amid 
shouts of applause the popular surgeon was carried home to 
his residence on the shoulders of the mob. It was not only 
his supreme skill, but his kindliness of heart and bis eccen- 
tricity that won the popular favor. The latter liarity is 
one which has caused his name to even now 


ally remembered in Edinburgh. All his life long this pecu- 
liarity distinguished him. When proposing to his fature 
wife’s father for his daughter, the old gentleman took a 
pinch of snuff and said, “ Weel, Sandy, lad, I’ve naething 
again’ ye, but what have ye to support a wife on?” Truly 
& most pertinent question, considering that in those days his 
income was of the most limited description. Sandy’s reply 
was to pull acase of lancets out of his pocket with the re- 
mark, “ These!” It was nothing uncommon for him, while 
about to perform an operation, to pull a pistol out of his 
pocket and threaten to shoot the servants through the head 
if they attempted to make the least noise. This precaution 
was more necessary than now, when we remember that this 
was before the days of chloroform. He had the most eccen- 
tric ways of curing people. One of his paticnts, the Honor- 
able Mrs. , took it into her head that she was a hen, and 
that her mission in life was to hatch eggs. So firmly did this 
delusion take possession of her mind, that by-and-bye she 
fourd it impossible to rise off her seat, lest the eggs should 
getcold. Sandy encouraged her mania, and requested that 
he might have the pleasure of taking a “ dish of tea” with 
her that evening, and that she would have the very best 
china on the table. She cordially agreed to this, and when 
her guest arrived in the evening he found the tea-tray covered 
with some very valuable crockery, which did not belie its 
name, for it had really been imported from China by a rela- 
tive of the lady, an East India nabob. The surgeon made a 
few remarks about the closeness of the room, asked permis- 
sion to raise the window, and then watching an opportunity 
when the hostess’s eye was on him, he seized the trayful of 
fragiie ware and feigned to throw them out of the window. 
The lady screamed, and forgetful in her fright of her sup- 
posed inability to rise, she rushed from her seat to arrest the 
arm of the Vandal. The task was not a hard one, for the 
eccentric old surgeon laughed as he replaced the tray on the 
table, and escorted his patient to her seat. The spell had 
been broken, and nothing more was ever heard of the egg- 
hatching mania. 

Another lady patient of his had a tumor in her throat, 
which threatened her death if it did not burst. She entirely 
lost her voice, and all his eftorts to reach the seat of the 
malady were unavailing. Asa last resort, he quietly placed 
the poker in the fire, and after in vain attempting to get his 

patient to scream, so as to burst the tumor, he asked her to 
open her mouth, and then, seizing the now red-hot poker, he 
made a rush with it to her throat. The result was a yell of 
terror from the thoroughly frightened patient, which ettected 

what he had long desired—the breaking of the tumor, and 

her recovery. 

The same Provost Stirling whom we have already men- 

tioned as having been once mistaken for Sandy, was a fami- 
liar acquaintance of our eccentric surgeon, and one day fol- 
lowed him along the street, playfully bantering him for 

taking a guinea for advice which had never done him ~ 

good. Sandy’s remark was quite to the purpose. “If ye fol- 

low me, provost, for the next twa days as ye have done this 

last twa hours, I'll warrant that we'll hear nae mair o’ your 

indigestion.” Few parties in Edinburgh in those days were 

supposed to be complete without the presence of this eccen- 

tric surgeon, though certainly, if all stories were true, it was 

not on account of any particular affability on his part to 

the foibles of the hostess. “ Routs” (whatever these were) 

were just then beginning to be introduced into Edinburgh 

society, and wreichedly formal things they seem to have 

been. When Sandy assisted at the first he found all tha 

people sitting demurely with their backs to the wall, not say- 

ing much, and much wondering in their minds what was 

coming next. This went on for some time, until everybody 

was getting tired of it, when the silence was broken by the 

bread Doric voice of Lang Sandy Wood inquiring of the 

hostess, “ Macam, would you be kind eneuch to tell us what 

ye have brought us a’ here to dae?’ This was a signal for 

the ice to break up, and the old pleasant life of an Edin- 

burgh party to commence. Stately, bag-wigged, black-silk- 

stockinged, ar 1 gold-headed-caned was the fashionable doc- 

tor at that time, and Edinburgh was then the stronghold of 

the medical profession. Once a week it became absolutely 

necessary for the face which had been kept in unnatural 

primness to unbend. The Athletic Club, composed of the 

Edinburgh doctors, afforded this outlet. Their tield meetings 
were held on Leith Links, a distance of some two miles from 

Edinburgh. The seaport of Leith is now almost a part of 

Edinburgh, veing united to it by Leith Walk, one long busy 

street. But in the beginning of this century it was different. 

Green fields, with a scattered farm-house or villa here and 

there, were the only signs of habitation, and sometimes a 

snow-storm would stop all communication with Edinburgh 

for two or three days. To this rural retreat the old and 

young Edinburgh doctors, on Saturdayjafternoon, leaving 

their patients to take care of themselves, rode down, passing 

the afternoon in the athletic exercises of running, leaping, 

and swimming from the adjoining pier; the day winding up 

with a good dinner, and no stint of claret. It was on one of 

these athletic Saturdays that a famous feat of Sandy Wood 

was accomplished. Competing for the club medal, he struck 

out from the pier head, and was soon lost in a dense fog, 

which covered the sea. The opportunity was too good to 

be lost, and eccordingly, on the medal whivh he won on 

the occasion, it is gravely recorded that “ Mr. Alexander 

Wood, Fellow of the Royal College of Chirurgeons, swam 

out of sight of land!” I believe that the medal is still in 

existence. Such was the celebrated Lang Sandy Wood, 

whom Sir Walter Scott celebrates in Guy Mannering in a 

speech, wherein ng Merrilies refers to him and his goat: 

and in Blackwood’s Magazine of the date of his death, there 
are some verses on him, commencing : 


* Oh! for an hour with him who knew no feud, 
The octogenarian chief, kind old Sandy Wood. 





Quite a different kind of personage was the well-known 
Professor James Gregory, perhaps the most celebrated phy- 
sician of his day, but who, in popular estimation, is dole- 
fully remembered as the inventor of a nauseous compound 
known as Gregory’s Mixture. He was a tall and very 





handsome man, and stately and grave in all his manners, 
but, withal, with a touch of Scotch humor in him. One 
evening, walking home from the University, he came upon 
a street row or bicker, a sort of town-and-gown riot very 
common in those days. Observing a boy systematically 
engaged in breaking windows, he seized him, and inquired, 
in the sternest voice, what he did that for. 

“Ob,” was the reply, “ my master’s a glazier, and I'm 
trying to help business.” 

“Indeed. Very proper; very proper, my boy,” Doctor 
Gregory answered, and, as he proceeded to maul him well 
with his cane,“ you see I must follow your example. 
I’m a doctor, and must help business a little.’ And with 





tradjtion-4 


tbat, he gave a few finishing whacks to the witty youth, 
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and went off, chuckling at having turned the tables on! When he is going to Aske, of course. Devonshire ought to| 


the glazier’s appientice. Doctor Gregory was a volunteer | be called Bevonshire ; it is a B-headed county, since the Axe 
one of the old sort, but made a poor soldier indeed. He goes through it. If you like nice mince-pies, send your cook 
was the bete noire of the drill sergeant, who declared that! 1o Bakewell. What do the Barking people do when they 
he would rather drill ten clowns than one philosopher. | have left off? Would you advise a tailor to sett!e amongst | 
The learned professor was always asking the why and where- | the Bare folks? Is it not strange that Barley should be in 
fore of ct ey until the sergeant lost all patience, and | Hertfordshire, and no Barnes nearer than Surrey? Don't 
begged to intorm Professor Gregory that the “ first duty of a| you think you might tumble out, if you were an inhabitant 
soldier was to hold his tongue,” a slight vari tion on the cus- | of the Barrow on Soar? There's a hamlet in Berkshire | 
tomary axiom in reference to this point, but one, no doubt,| that ought to be ashamed of itself—it is close by Wantage, | 
perfectiy suitable to the circumstances of the case. and yet itis always —— One ought to get tipple fit to 

The period of which I write was rather a rough old time,|set before a king at Beer Regis. Bidborough would be a | 
on the whole, and people were much in the habit of taking | good place for an auctioneer to start in, especially if he were | 
the law into their own hards. It was a day of duels and | not prevented from getting away for a walk over the banks 
street fights, and it would have been singular if the doctors | of the Bidder. There's a Bigbury in Devonshire, but there's | 
had escaped the contagion, especially when we remember |a Biggar in Lanarkshire. Little boys, remember there is a) 
that the odium medicum has never been wanting in Scotland, | Great Birch in Essex. No doubt there is Blarney in Ireland, | 
where, indeed, one professor in the medical faculty of the | but there is also Blather in England. There is a Blisland in | 
University of Edinburgh is reported to have gone about for | Cornwall, and a Blythborouzh in Suffolk, yet people keep on | 
weeks with a bad leg, simply because he couldn’t make up| emigrating from England! Several other places, too, in our | 
his mind to consult the only surgeon who was able and will- | favored land are Blythe. If you go into Hampshire you can | 
ing to operate for his disease—a fellow-professor. see 8 Boarhunt. There are Bold people in West Derby, 

Accordingly Edinburgh laughed heartily, but was not at| Lancashire, and Manley people in Lincolnshire. Would you 
all scandalised, when one famous university professor kicked | feel that you were acting unkindly to the people of the Isle 
another famous professor, in the same faculty, down before} of Wight if you ever went there up Brading? Would you 
him from near the North Bridge to where the Register House | have been more careful if you hal got among the Boxwell | 
now stands. The casus belli was simple, but, as reported, yl Let me remifd you, too, that Norfolk has a Booton. 
most irritating. The offending professor was lecturing to his | Isle Brewers is in Somersetshire, and yet the Isle of Bass is 
class one morning, and;happened to say that baldness was no | in the Frith of Forth, at his mouth, where Bass should be. 
sign of age. “In fact, gentlemen,” said the suave professor, | Bridekirk, where hands and hearts are given away, is all well 
“it’s no sign at all, nor the converse. I was called in very | enough ; but can Devonshire feel pride in possessing a Bride- 
early yesterday morning to see the wife of a distinguished | stow ? 

@ colleague, a lady whose raven locks have long been the pride 
ot rout and ball. It was early in the morning, and I caught 
the lady in deshabille, and, would you believe it, the raven 
locks were all fudge, and the lady was as bald as the palm of 
my hand.” The professor said nothing more, but no sooner 
was his lecture ended than the students casually inquired of 
the coachman whom the professor was called to see early 
yesterday morning. The coachman, innocently enough, an- 
swered, * Oh, Mrs. Professor——.” This was enough, and 
so, before four-and-twenty hours went round, the story came 
to Professor A. that Professor B. had said, in his class, that 
Mrs. Professor A. wore a wig. For two days they did not 
meet, and when they did, tie offender was punished in the 
ignominious manner described. 

Another professor of those days (one whom I can well 
remember myself, but as he has been dead but a few years, 
he may be nameless) was noted for his miserly habits, though, 
in reality, he was a rich man—the proprietor of several an- 
cestral estates. He once observed a Highland student—pro- 
verbially a poor set—about to pick up a penny in the college 
quad, but just as he was about to pick it up, the learned pro 
fessor gave hima push, which sent the poor fellow right 
over, when Doctor ——. coolly pocketed the coin and walked 
on amid the laughter of a crowd of students, who were 
watching the scene. He did not always stick at trifles. Go- 
ing down the crowded street he saw a street boy - up a 
shilling. Instantly the professor chucked it out of the lad’s 
hand, and then holding it between his thumb and forefinger, 








We have Booths, and Bowers, and Boxes and Brooms, and a 
Bridell and a Saddleback. Is it not a good thing that Butter- 


might be yey ore gee of Nature. 
be a native of C 


the place for me—a far nicer place, I should think, than 
Caerphilly. I shouldn't like, either, to be the Avon at Ben- 
rose Wood, because there it catches the Caine. Do you think 
that there are always dates in the Callander grocers’ shop ? 
If a menagerie went to Camel, and a leopard was born 
there, why would it be a giraffe? Because it would ke a 
Camel-leopard. If you drop a can into the river Can, do they 
tinkle—Good Things. 
——___>__— 


A VISIT TO SEBASTOPOL. 
An officer of the British navy, who has just visited the bat- 


Daily Telegraph : 

The town is almost deserted and in ruins. Shot holes and 
dents are to be seen in anything that remains standing ; very 
little attempt has been made at rebuilding; the place re- 
minds one of Pompeii, nothing but stone walis and roofless 
wrecks of houses. 

Nothing whatever remains of the fine docks they had 


the wall on either side were borders of flowers which had evi- 
dently been cultivated with great care. I asked the gurdin 
if these blooming plants had been growing there when the 
Victims and their executioners passed along. ‘* No,” he said, 
“there was nothing of what you see now. I planted these 
myself afterward, and I tend them daily—it is a little mark of 
honor to this holy place.” And holy, in trath, it seemed, for 
it was like walking up the nave of a cathedral toward an altar 
of sacrifice, as we advanced nearer and nearer to the goal. 
When we were within about twenty paces of the end, the 
gardien put his hand on my arm and stopped me, pointing 
downward. I saw at my feet a stone gutter which—how or 
why I knew not—was stained dark and red. ‘* Here the firing 
party took up their position,” he said; ‘‘you see how close 
they were to the victims.” He went a little aside, and 
placing himself against the angle of the prison wall, ‘‘ Here 
Ferre stood,” he continued, ‘‘as with a loud voice he gave the 
order to the National Guards to fire.” Finally the gardien 
walked a few ste)s further on, and taking off his hat he held it 
in his hand, and made the sign of the cross, while le said, 
‘*And here——.” ‘Then he was silent, aud there was no need 
that he should finish his sentence; the geutleman who was 
with me uncovered also, and wot a word was spoken by any of 
us for some minutes. What we saw was this—a very high 
wall of dark stone which, at a distance of about five feet from 
the ground, was deeply marked with the traces of balls which 
must have struck it in vast numbers within the space of a 
few yards from right to left, and in the centre of the por- 
tion thus indelibly scored was the white marble slab we 
had seen from the other end. Below, four, cypresses had 
been planted, inclosing the oblong space where the victims 


We have several Burrows, and yet I think only one | stood; the two nearest to the wail had completely withered 
Bunny. We have a Buck, but, alas, we also have a Bully. | away, as though they refused to live and flourish on the 
\otbs spot where the innoceut blood had been shed, but the 


other two were fresh and vigorous, and had sent out many 


crambe is some distance from Buttermere ? otherwise a Boyle |® Strong green shoot, seeming to symbolise, as it were, 

I shouldn't like to those lives transplanted to that other clime where they 
adbury, but if Caerwent was so called because | ™ight yet revive in the free airs of Paradise, to die no 
Caer never came back to it after it had gone, that would be pve 


When we had stood some time in the midst of the 
peculiar stillness which seemed all around this solemn place, 
|the gardien gave me a few details of the finel moments, 
| He said that the condemned men were placed in a line with 
their backs to the wal! where the bullet marks now were: 
Monsieur Bonjean stood first on the right, Pere Clerc next 
to him, Monsieur Deguerry followed, on whose other side 
was Pere Ducoudray, then the Archbishop, and, last, Mon- 
sieur Allard. At the moment when Ferre gave the order 
to fire, Monseigneur raised his right hand, in order with 
his last breath to give the blessing to his executioners; as 
he did so, Lolive, who stood with the firing party, though not 
one of the appointed assassins, exclaimed, “ ‘hat is your bene- 


“tet a eghtre* 
tle-ground of the Crimea, thus writes to the St. Joln (N. B.) porsnears| > Bs en. Save Sees Me Cee Se veeeees 
| 


straight at the old man's heart. Then came the volley, twice 
repeated. ‘The two Jesuit priests were the first to fall. M. 
Deguerry sunk on his knees, and from theuce lifeless to the 
ground. M. Allard did the same, but supported himself in a 
kneeling position against the wall for an instant before he ex- 
pired. M. Bonjean had a moment of terrible convulsion, 
which left him a distorted heap on the earth; the Archbishop 
was the last to remain upright. I asked the gurdien if he had 





here, their destruction having been so complete as to leave 
very little trace of them ; one would hardly believe they ex- 
tended so far as they did, as the ground i grown over and 
looks quite natural, as if it bad never been disturbed. 

the old barracks and hospital the only portion standing are | 
parts of the wall at intervals, all telling tales of the bombard- | 
ment. 

The Malakoff tower is situated on a hill behind the dock- | 
yard, commanding the town and surrounding country. A 
portion of the tower is still standing, and inside is the tomb 
of the Admiral who defended it. The surrounding earth- 
works were blown up, and the extent of them it is quite 
impossible to judge. 

To the right is the Redan, where so many of our poor fel- 
lows fell. In front is erected an obelisk to their memory, 
which is in a very good state of repair. 

To the left of the Malakoff, and nearer Inkerman, is the 


with his gold-headed cane in the other, carefully guarding it, 
he read out to the whimpering boy a long lecture on honesty 
being the best policy; how the“ coin” was not his; how it 
might belong to some poor man whose family might be 
onlibeing for the want of that coin, and so on, concluding by 

keting the — and charging the finder that“ if ever 

e heard of anybody having lost that shilling, to say that 
Professor —--- had got it. Everybody knows me. It is 
quite safe. Honesty, my lad, is always the best policy. Re- 
member that, and read your catechism well.” On one occa- 
sion he was called in in consultation with Professor Gregory 
about a patient of his who happened to be a student of medi- 
cine. Tie day previously, however, Doctor Gregory had 
called alone, and on going away was offered the customary 
guinea. This the stately physician firmly refused; he never 
took - — —- on a ——. a ree 
—— did. Immediately Gregory’s face brightened up. “1) yamelon, a large earthwork commanding a very good posi- 
will be here to-morrow in consultation with him. Be good) tion Going up the side of it I picked 4, Pees A ae of 
@aough to offer me a fee before him, sir. To-morrow came, steel and parts of a rifle. 
and the student did as he one an eee. “ What is that, |“ ‘The next place visited was the battle-field of Inkerman, the 
sir ?” the professor answered, looking at the proffered guinea: | two-gun battery and the graveyards on the way. The grave- 

A fee, sir! Do you — insult me,sir? What do No. ards are in as good a state of repair as one could expect. 
take us to be—cannibals ia ‘0 we live > one another ? t | °,! Some of the walls have been pulled or fallen down, and the 
sir. The man — wee . baal a student 2 _ natural consequence is they are filled with sheep and cattle. 
own profession ought eal rngrg ed, sir, out of the | sost of the monuments that have been in the shape of a 
faculty! Good morning!’ and with that the celebrated phy- | cross or had across on them, have been defaced. We must put 
sician walked to the door in well-aftected displeasure. Next that down to Mohammedans, not Russians. The obelisk 
day, to the astonishment of the en Professor —— sent | erected at Inkerman to the English, French and Russians, is 
a packet with all the fees ———, at —_ that he once | quite perfect. On the field where the armies encamped are 
took a bag of potatoes for a fee, and ever after boasted of his 51i1] to be seen the remains of cooking utensils, broken bot- 
enerosily in the matter: “The man was @ poor man, Sir. | ‘je, etc, scattered about in all directions. 

We must be — sir. Our Master enjoins it on us, and it|” ‘The two-gun battery which the Guards held, and where 
is recommende “2 Oe hed in the admirable aphorisms | the hardest fighting took place, still exists, and in very good 
of Hippocrates. b e oe k gery i ger oe had tO) order. On the slope leading to it, where the Russians came 
deal gently a —— Ay e what he had; though, as 4) y» in such force, I picked up several spherical bullets and a 
rule—as a — a er the aggre a ge exchange, | Russian button. They were not buried in the ground as one 
rege oo Ys te foll: bonpcalaesr gl she is said to have | would onepene, but lying quite on the surface, under small 

een the ot hi ha ~ ing story: J N ggar seeing him | pushes. It is quite a rare occurrence to pick anything of the 
pick up a or me ee" Pad ep ain’ na, puir body, kind up, as the inhabitants are constantly digging and look- 
was the firm refusal ; “ fin’ (find) a fardin’ for yersel’!” | This | ing for such relics to sell. The trenches round the town are 
is not true, however, though the Fag 3 yee nothing in the | very distinctly marked, one can follow them for a long way ; 
exchange of dramatis personx. Its real hero was a certain | ;, some places they have been filled up to form a road or 
crossing. 

The officer visited the field of Balaklava, where occurred 
the famous dash of the six hundred. An obelisk marks the 
place, and a second obelisk and 4 small graveyard tell where 
the many of the six hundred fell. 

The town of Balaklava is small, and principally inhabited 
by Greeks. The harbor is quite land-locked, the smallest 
vessel could ride out the heaviest storm, blow in what direc- 
tion it would. It was off the entrance that our vessels got 


———_—_—_—_ 
ODD NAMES. 

Names often muse me—names of persons, names of places. 
Let us see what fun we can get out of names of places on 
our own map. Must a man be a blacksmith who is going to 
Acton-Iron ? Must a man carry a carving-knife who is going 
to Acton-Round? Are all the children of Abram Jews? 
There is a place in Yorkshire that must be a bad market to 


lingered at all in his agony, and he answered, ‘* Not an instant 
—he was already dead when he fell—as they all were. Te- 
quiescat in pace /”’—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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DECAYING FRIENDSHIPS. 


Attempts are frequently made on the part of the people to 
constitute everlasting friendships which shall be signalised 
by complete confidence upon both sides? Young ladies, on 
the point of leaving school, are peculiarly subject to this sort 
of thing, and many are fhe vows they exchange of undying 
aflection for each other. When separated they maintain 
their friendship through the medium of the penny post, and 
great is the expenditure of ink and paper. ‘Their letters, 
which are generally crossed upon three or four pages, and 
are thereby rendered almost undecipherable, are full of 
italicized words and expressive adjectives. Anything that 
has happened to a correspondent is staightway committed to 
paper, as is also something that may bave occurred to any 
one with whom the correspondent is acquainted. Bonnets, 
young men, and novels, are criticised in an equally impartial 
and incisive manner, and a good deal of space is devoted to 
those who sre married, those who are going to be married, 
and those who,if they are not about todo any such thing, ought 
to be. Full confession is made of the sentiments with which 
the correspondent regards her acquaintances, male and fe- 
male, and matrimony is frequently discussed in a most ori- 
ginal fashion. It is taken for granted that the matter con- 
tained in these epistles is what has been confided to no other 
living soul, and that, therefore, it is only intended to meet 
the eye of one person. Indeed, ihe notes are presumed to be 
the outward expressions of the writer’s innermost thoughts, 
and are to be valued accordingly. The letters are frequently 
written at intervals which, considering their length, speaks 
very well for the industry of the writers. When not forced 
to resort to letter-writing as a means of sustaining their friend- 
ship, the young ladies ostentatiously seek each other's so- 
ciety, which, they show by unmistakable signs, they value 
more than the company of any one else. They like to hold 
themselves aloof from their fellows, to take solitary walks 
together, and to make each other innumerable presents. But, 
as might be anticipated, the thing dves not last, and there are 
very few such friendships among women who have passed 
their twenty-fifth year. Marriage is the first break, and an 
irreparable one it is. The attempt may be made to keep up 
the sentimental friendship, and fora time it may succeed, but 
the appearance is deceptive, and ultimately the attempt, 
as a general rule, breaks down; gradually the intioacy 
grows less intimate, the confidences fewer and of compara- 
tively minor importance. This, perhaps, may be owing to 
the fact that the wife makes a confidant of her husband, in 





take eggs to, for all that go there are going to Addle. 
Northumberland must be a good customer to the brewers, 
because it has an Alemouth. Why must George Canning 
have been—he wasn’t, but why must he have been—an 
inhabitant of Wiltshire? Because it contains Alcannings. 
What has Alderley Inferior done to deserve its name? Don’t 
you think it must be very jealous of Alderley Superior? Ajj- 
ae is the place for an undertakey to live in, and Allchurch 
for a clergyman. If it is respectable to keep a gig, how very 
respectable the Alphaeton people must be? Does a horse 
llop, canter, trot, or walk when he is going to Amble? 
hey say that we have no monkeys running wild in England, 
but at any rate we have an Ape-wood. We have several 
Arrows, but they are all more than a hundred miles away 
from our Bowbent. England contains a lot of Ashes but no 
Dust, ard yet ithas Duston. If a young lady wants to gat 
an offer, wheo should she take a walk with ber young man? 


so much knocked about in the gale of November, 54. The 
Russians are now going to convert it into a military port, | 
which with very little defence could be made impregnable, | 
the entrance being about two hundred yards wide with a! 
sharp turn to right directly after entering. 
—_——_—_____ 


DEATH OF THE VICTIMS OF LA ROQUETTE. 


They had to pass through a gate leading to the outer inclo- 
sure, and here there was a painful delay, while the key was 
procured from the interior of the prison to unlock it, and as 
soon as we, too, had crossed this barrier,and come to the 
entrance of the second chemin de ronde on the right side, we 
knew that the last scene of the tragedy was before us, for on 
the dark stone wall at the end there stood out in strong relief 
a white marble slab surmounted by a cross. We walked to- 
ward it over the stones which payed the centre, while against 














which case she, of course, does not require to make one of a 
friend, for although it is almost a necessity for some people 
to find a ready car into which to pour the story of their 
hopes, their fears, their disappointments, their plans, and 
their proceedings, they do not feel the want of more than 
one such receptacle. In plain terms, every ordinary indivi- 
dual must have a confidant, but very few, indeed, require to 
have two. So, with marriage coines the first break in a 
friendship such as that which we have described. By-and- 
by, the separation between the quondam friends becomes 
more marked, and it is by no mean3 a rare case for them in 
time to almost forget each other. Looking back upon their 
lives, most women must remember some bosom frienc whom 
they now know not at all, or knowing them, are mer: ly upon 
bowing terms. Young men, never so earnest in their friend- 


ships, are almost as fickle. Drawn together, in the first in- 
stance, probably by a fondness for the same sports, the same 
studies, and the sam¢ modes of life generally, they quicily 
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drop asunder as their tastes and ways of existing change. | republicanism may be obtained under a Monarchy. There is | will be understood when it is remembered that all the larger 


Sometimes they qaarrel. t, W C 
or causes of their separation, it is a fact that comparatively | 
few friendships contracted in early life continue true to the | 
last. It may be said, indeed, that it is the exception rather 
than the rule for them te doso. And yet, if a man does not | 
make friends when he is young, the probability is that he | 
will never do so, for, after he is well up in years, circum- | 
stances arise which render the task more difficult. 

The friendships formed by people after they have passed | 
their thirtieth year are by no means so sentimental, so osten- | 
tatiously thorough, as those contracted when people are | 

ounger. Middle-aged men make little, if any attempt, at) 

ing confidential towards each other. Their converse in- | 
stead of being of a personal character is principally upon | 
politics, theology, and business, seasoned by 2 certain amount | 
of gossip. Matured women, on the other hand, are more con- | 
fidential, but they are not so demonstrative and gushing as | 
girls just out of their teens. They do not make protestations | 
of eternal affection, Still, they tell as much as they know | 
and learn as much as they can about their neighbors and | 
their affairs, and discuss matrimony and dress in a manner | 
which shows how much they relish doing so. Properly 
rompted, they will, too, enlarge upon their own affairs. 
nto sympathetic ears they will pcur the story of | 
how their first-born, as fine a youth 4s ever lived, is de- | 
veloping certain characteristics calculated to cause his guard- 
jans serious inconvenience; how their husband is one of the 
most extraordinary men in existence, and possesses the rare 
virtue of entertaining due affection and respect for his wife; 
and other similar matters of an equally important and inter- 
esting character. But these elderly friends make no pretence 
of being bound up in one another ; they steer clear of lengthy 
correspondence ; and they de not mourn—that is to say, be- 
youd indulging in a few hackneyed conventionalitics—when 
they fail to see each other except at rare intervals. Having 
their own families and interests to look after, they virtually 
concede that they have no time for elaborate friendships. 
This is, of course, when they are married. When they are 
single, the case is slightly different, and t not ay 
happens that spinsters knock-up a species of lasting friend- 
ship. They go nowhere except in each other’s company, 
and they co-operate in each other's schemes, whether it be 
one for the founding of a blanket club or one for the advance- 
ment of the principles of the Women’s Rights Association. 
They, perhaps, say hard things of each other, they, probably, 
repeat these matters, with sundry elaborations, behind each 
other’s Sacks, but they never regularly quarrel. If Miss A 
is maligned, Miss B is quick to resent the affront, and let 
Miss A know what has been said of her, which last act is, 
however, a somewhat questionable kindness. The two keep 
together, and that is the main thing. Itis a small matter that 
‘their motives for so doing are found, when fairly analysed, 
mot to be purely disinterested, but that they cultivate each 
-other’s society for the want of better, and because it is among 
‘the necessities of their nature that they should have some 
willing ear to pour scandal into, and some ready tongue to 
-amuse them in like manner, 

There is, then, very little really genuine friendship. The 
present constitution of society is unfavorable to its growth. 
‘When everything is artificial, and everything is conducted 
upon the high pressure principle, it is impossible for it to 
flourish. We may regret this, but the best thing is at once to 
admit the truth.—Liberal Review. 


—_— -—-=>- ———_ 


JOYLESS AMERICAN FACE. 


What is to be done to prevent this acrid look of misery 
from becoming an organic characteristic of our people ? 
“Make them play more,” says one philosophy. No doubt 
they need to “play more;” but, when one looks at the 
average expression of a Fourth of July crowd, one doubts 
if ever so much muliiplication of that kind of holiday would 
mend the matter, No doubt we work for too many days in 
the year, and play for too few; but, after all, it is the heart 
and the spirit and the expression that we bring to our work, 
and not those that we bring to our play, by which our real 
vitality must be tested and by which our faces will be 
stamped. If we do not work healthfully, reasoningly, 
moderately, thankfully, joyously, we shall have neither mod- 
eration nor gratitude nor joy in our play. And here is the 
hopelessness, here is the root of the trouble, of the joyless 
American face. The worst of all demons, the demon of un- 
rest and overwork, broods in the very sky of this land. Blue 
and clear and crisp and sparkling as our atmosphere is, it 
cannot or does not exorcise the spell. Any old man can 
count on the fingers of one hand the persons he has known 
who led lives of serene, unhurried content, made for them- 
selves occupations and not tasks, and died at last what might 
be called natural deaths. 

So long as the American js resolved to do in one day the 
work of two, to make in one year the fortune of his whole 
fife and his children’s, to earn before he is forty the reputa- 
tion which belongs to three score and ten, so long he will go 
about the streets wearing his present abject, pitiable, over- 
wrought, joyless look. But, even without a change of heart 
or areform of habits, he might better his countenance a little, 
if he would. Even if he does not feel like smiling, Le might 
smile, if he tried; and that would be something. The 
muscles are all there; they count the same in the American 
as in the French or the [rish face; they relax easily in youth ; 
the trick can be learned. And even a trick of it is better 
than none of it. Laughing-ma.ters might be as well paid as 
dancing-masters to help on society—F'rom Bits of Talk, by 
A. H. 
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REPUBLICS AND MONARCHIES. 


We are unable to share the ‘firm conviction” expressed by 
President Grant **that the civilized world is tending toward 
republicanism,” and that the great American Republic is 
** destined to be the guiding-star of all other countries.” In 
one sense, the civilized world bas always been tending in the 
direction of republicanism. The most civilized States of 
antiquity until very shortly before the Christian Era were, in 
fact, republics, aud the Italhan Republics of the Middle Ages 
contrast favorably in science and the arts with the feudal 
monarchies of the same period. A fresh and most powerful 
impulse was given to republicanism by its establishment and 
success in the United States, France hastened to follow and 
improve the example, and though on the whole constitutional 
monarchy and imperialism have prevailed in the struggle which 
began with the French Revolution, ‘‘ the Republic,” as it is 
absurdly called, is in the ascendant just now, both in France 
and Spain. On the other hand, not only have wen learned to 
recognize the vices and weakness inherent in republicanism 
where political virtue does not rise above the ordinary level, 


| enjoyed under King Amadeus. 


But, whatever may be the cause | no republican party worthy of the name in England, because | and loftier icebergs have in reality had their origin in vast 


it is almost impossible to conceive any republican privilege glaciers. Vast masses of ice are formed, indeed, in the open 
which the country would enjoy under a President which it |sea. Each winter the seas which have been open during the 
| could not have, if it chose, under a Prime Minister to-morrow. | summer months (December, January, and February) are 
‘The same may be said of Italy; and if Spain thicks proper to| covered over with ice of enormous thickness, and when 
maintain the existing Republican Government there may be | summer returns the ice-fields thus formed are broken up, and 
less order, but there cannot be more liberty than Spaniards the fragments, borne against each other during storms 

As for President Grant's alle- become piled into gigantic masses. But the agglomerations 
gation that under a republic the United States are enabled to thus formed, vast though they be, are far exceeded in magni- 
dispense with large armaments, it must surely be obvious that tude by the true icebergs. “Among the drifting masses of 
a monarchy in the same geographical position could do the flat sea-ice,” says Tyndall, “ vaster masses sail, which spring 
same. Meanwhile, every day's experience illustrates afresh from a totally different source. These are the icebergs of 
the supreme advantage of a monarchy—the advantage of the the polar seas. They rise sometimes to an elevation of hun- 
highest social position of the State being preserved from | dreds of feet above the water, while the height of ice sub- 


becoming a constant lure to political ambition. M. Gambetta merged is about seven times that seen above.” “ What is 


lately told an American visitor that France had no special their origin?” he proceeds, speaking of those met with in the 
admiration for the system of elective judges, as tested in the | northern seas. “ The Arctic glaciers. From the mountains 
United States. It has yet to be seen whether France herself | in the interior the indurated snows slide into the valleys, and 
will endure a periodical competition for an elective Presidency, | till them with ice. The glaciers thus formed move, like the 
and, in spite of the large German population of America, we | Swiss ones, incessantiy downwards. But the Arctic glaciers 
doubt whether even German Republicans would desire to | reach the sea, and enter it, often ploughing up its bottom into 
import this American institution into Germany. That Presi-| submarine moraines. Undermined by the lapping of the 
dential elections, with the consequent division of the spoils, | waves, and unable to resist the strain imposed by their own 
have not utterly demoralized the United States, proves the | weight, they break across, and discharge vast masses into the 
capacity of the American people for self-government, and the ocean. Some of these run aground on the adjacent shores, 
healthy vigor of their municipal life. ‘That enormous corrup- | and often maintain themselves for years. Others escape, to 
tion and other evils flow directly from this source is notorious, | be finally dissolved in the warm waters of the ocean.” —Corn- 
especially just now, and it is by no means self-evident that | Ait Magazine. 


1 maga is worth purchasing at such a price.—London 
umes, 





a 
VAN AMBURGH, THE “LION KING.” 


I come now to the secret—the very soul, as it were, of the 
tamer’s existence and professional success, which I discovered 
under the following strange circumstances. On arriving at 
the extremities of the tiger, anxious to express the peculiar 
action of clawing natural to all the feline tribe, I essayed to 
jirritate him with the handle of a hoe used for scraping out 
| the dens, trusting that he would strike at it with hispaw. It 

was all in vain, I could not procure the demonstration of 
talons necessary for my purpose, although I over and over 
again tried to bring him to the scratch. In despair I gave it 
up and sat down and smoked, considering what next to do, 
when I presently observed that my striped model beauty had 
prepared himself for a siesta, and in his abandon had thrust 
out his huge foot beneath the bottom bar, so that it hung list- 
lessly on the outside, in a sort of dreoping position. Softly, 
almost imperceptibly, smoothing it down with one hand—a 
sensation that evidently gave him pleasure and confidence— 
I with the other tenderly drew opén his toes, still continuing 
the mesmeric movement. He at first half opened his terror- 
striking eyes, and gazed dozingly but inquiringly at me, as 
much as to say, “ What are you going to do?” I did not, 
however, desist, but cautiously continued my examination ; 
nor was [ to be satisfied until I had thoroughly ascertained 
the truth of my suspicions—he had no claws. They had been 
extracted as you would extract the finger nail of a human 
being, and the toes afterwards cauterized. Upon carefully 
scrutinizing the feet of the other animals I soon made assur- 
ance doubly sure, and incontrovertibly convinced myself that 
they had all been served alike ; from the lion to the leopards 
they were clawless. The conclusions I immediately came to 
within myself at this astounding mutilation were these :— 





ipinaain 
A WINTER WEDDING. 
(AT CHISELHURST CHURCH, JAN. 9, 1873.) 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


It fled away in a clang of bells, 
Marriage bells, 

On the wings of the blast that sinks and swells, 

That bold, weak, fate-struck, suffering soul, 

Whom Christ wash clean, and God make whole! 

And we stand in the light of two happy faces, 

‘Two happy hearts whom our heart embraces ; 

And we hear the peacefal organ’s sound, 

And the angry storm sweeps harmless round ; 
Blessed is the bridegroom though the heavens are dun ; 
Blessed is the bride whom no sun shines on. 


Mayhap, some wandering angels say, 
Stop and say, 

As through the gloom they carry away 

That bodiless spirit to Him wko knows— 

He only—whither the spirit goes: 

**God give them all that the dead man lacked 

(As men dare judge him) in thought, word, act ; 

Deny them all that to him was given, 

Lest earth’s doors opened, shut doors of heaven.” 
Blessed is the bridegroom without crown or land ; 
Blessed is the bride with the ring on her hand. 


Peal, ye joy-bells, peal through the rain, 
Blinding rain : 


God makes happiness, God makes pain. Here is beyond comparison the very handsomest 
Summer and Winter a good tree grows. and noblest ‘ccllection of wild beasts “ever seen to- 
A strong soul strengthens through weal and woee, (gether, fame, submissive, and tractable as domestic- 


** Be not afraid,” says the wild sobbing wind: 

** Weep,” sigh the clouds, “ but the blue is behind.” 
Blessed is the bridegroom under shower or sun, 
Blessed is the bride whom Love's light skines oa, 


—_———_e——___—. 
THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 


A hundred Etnas would not produce the thousandth part 
of the indraught which Maury ascribes to Antarctic voleanoes. 
Assuredly we may say with Maury, but more significantly, 
that “ volcanoes are not a meteorological necessity.” “ We 
cannot say that they are,” he proceeds, “ yet the force and 
regularity of the winds remind us that their presence there 
would not be inconsistent with known laws.” He believes, 
in fact, that the steady winds may be partly formed as an 
indraught feeding voleanic fires. It is as well to remember, 
when ideas so wild are mooted, that, as Maury himself re- 


bred animals, in most superb coat, fet as moles, and 
apparently as affectionate and grateful for kindness as 
would be the most intelligent and faithful of man’s compa- 
nions; the one great and accountable reason for this is 
that in themselves—their courage, their ferocity, and their 
savage natures—they are vanquished, annihilated, utterly 
undone and demoralised. Plundered of their weapons, 
offensive and defensive, their very heartstrings torn 
asunder, their quick, sensitive natures crushed out—cast otf 
the rack, cowed, bleeding, benumbed and incapable to obey 
the will of their torturer. “Ah,” I exclaimed, “ poor 
beautiful pampered creatures, you are not what you seem: 
you are no longer lions and tigers, rulers of deserts and 
lemeien: unhappy, miserable brutes, I. pity you from my 
heart; nevertheless, in your low estate you are yet more 
admirable than man!” On returning to the hotel, when 
alone with Van Amburgh I made a point of reciting to 











marks, “ we know, ocularly, but little more of the topogra- 
phical features of Antarctic regions than we do of those of 
one of the planets.” “If they be continental,” as he pro- 
ceeds, “ we may, indeed, without any unwarrantable stretch 
of the imagination, relieve the face of nature there with 
snow-clad mountains, and diversify the landscape with flam- 
ing voleanoes ;” but we must not forget that this is a work of 
imagination, not a theory which can be insisted upon as 
though it represented a geological fact. While on this sub- 
ject, however, we cannot refrain from quoting a very strik- 


him my accidental di-covery of his secret “ ways and means” 
of obtaining his surprising supremacy. His embarrassment 
and confusion were at first profound and he!pless, but to me, 
in my disgust, really enjoyable. Recovering himself, how- 
ever, quickly, he rather violently exclaimed, “ May I be 
— ! (a national oath) “if you were to tell other folks 
of this, youngster, you would just ruin the consarn. You 
artists are too inquisitive. I wonder natur’ stands to it, 
always prying into her bosom secrets. She'll revolutionise 
| some day I guess, and throw you. What could you want 











| with their claws? Why, a tom-cat’s would have done you 
| quite as weil, I calculate, as my innocents’.” A volley of 
slang followed this repentance of his liberal free admission 
to his magnificent menagerie. When cooled dov;n, he ex- 
tracted from me a promise, as “a gentleman and man of 
honor,” that I would never repeat what I had seen to any one, ' 
so long as he was performing. I have kept my word. © This 
lis the first time I have ever disclosed the excruciating pro- 
| cess, the refined agony, and despicable cowardice by which 
, Van Amburgh made himself a “ Lion King !’—Gentleman’s 


Ing passage from a letter by Capt. Howes of the Southern 
Cross, because, although it relates in reality to the phenomena 
of an Aurora Australis, it presents a scene such as we might | 
conceive to accord with the conception of an Antartic regicn | 
covered with volcanoes whose combined action made the 
whole continent at times as one vast furnace. Apart from | 
fancies such as these, the description is full of interest :-— 
“At about half-past one,” he says, “on the second of last 
September, the rare phenomenon of the Aurora Australis 
manifested itself in a most magnificent manner. Our ship 
was off Cane hewn ina ye gale, plunging furiously into 
a heavy sea, flooding her decks, and sometimes burying her | > IN 7 r 
whole bows beneath the waves, The beavens wore aa Diack Soret SE OU. 
us death; not a star was to be seen when the brilliant spec-,| The English capital, indeed, adopts now a policy which, 
tacle first appeared. I cannot describe the awful grandeur of | until a comparatively recent date, was never thought of--it 
the scene ; the heavens gradually changed from murky black- lays itself out for an unlimited growth of population. The 
ness till they became like livid fire, reflecting a lurid, glowing | old districts are widened up, and the new are constructed to 
brillianey over everything. The ocean appeared like a sea of | be loosely peopled. The ancient close-packing system has 
vermillion lashed into fury by the storm; the waves, dashing ,ceased, and light and space are being let into overcrowded 
furiously over our side, ever and anon rushed to leeward in | localities. There are now half a million more people than 
crimson torrents. Our whole ship—sails, spars, and all— there were in 1861, but the traffic in the chief thoroughfares 
seemed to partake of the same ruddy hues. They were as if is easier. There are fewer dead-locks in the streets, and 
lighted up by some terrible conflagration. business and pleasure are managed with greater facility. 
“ Taking all together, the howling, shrickiug storm, the These are the results of the simple fact that London has 
noble ship plunging fearlessly beneath the crimson-crested , within the last quarter of a century recognised the coming of 
waves, the furious squalls of hail, snow, and sleet, driving | the stress of an unparalleled population, and made prepara- 
over the vessel and falling to leeward in ruddy showers, the | tions to meet it. Three hundred years ago Queen Elizabeth 
mysterious balls of electric fire resting on our mast-heads, issued a proclamation forbidding the erection of new build- 
yard-arms, etc., and above all the awful sublimity of the ings “ where none such had existed within the memory of 
heavens, through which coruscations of auroral light would, man ;” for the extension of the metropolis was not only 
often shoot in spiral streaks and with meteoric brillianey, | calculated to encourage the jucrease of the plague, but was 
altogether presented a scene of grandeur and sublimity sur-| thought te create trouble in governing such multitudes—a 
passing the wildest dreams of fancy.” The enormous ice-| dearth of victuals, the multiplying of beggars, an increase of 


| Magazine. 








but it bas also been discovered that all the chief benefits of 

















bergs which come from out the Antarctic seas suggest interest-| artisans more than could live fa een and the impoverish- 
ing conclusions respecting regions as yet unexplored. This| ment of other cities for lack of inhabitants. At that time the 
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whole population of England and Wales was probably less 
than five millions, of whom certainly not more than half a 
million lived in London. But the inhabitable area then was 
very limited. Without any of the modern machinery of 
speedy communication and protection from depredation, a 
city stretching upwards of eleven miles from north to south 
and from east to west would have been an impossibility. The 
estimate of a population of 13,000,000 in. 1973 is based upon 
the increase of the ten years from 1861 to 1871, which was 
one and a half per cent. per annum. ‘The increase would be 
much greater—showing a population of something like 16,- 
000,000—if calculated on the rate of accretion in the first fifty 
years of the present century, and still more if reckoned upon 
the percentage of the last twenty or thirty yeais. 

The ratio of increase of the last ten years, which gives the 
result of 13,000,000 in 1973, is the lowest since 1841. But 
that the rate has fallen somewhat since 1861 can hardly be 
taken to indicate a permanent turn in the tide. The decade 
in which occurred the American civil war, the stoppage of 
our cotton manufacture, the greatest financisl crisis of the 
century, and a general depression of trade, is not a fair 
gauge of the tendency of the population of a great city which 
sutlered severely from all those causes. The fact that in 
such a time the people of the capital increased by 447,000 is 
evidence of the determined growth of London under difficul- 
ties. Judging from the state of things since the census was 


taken nearly two years ago, the increase of population be- | 


tween 1871 and 1881 will be at a greater rate than one and a 
half per cent. Thirteen millions, therefore, a hundred years 
hence, is a very low estimate for the population of London, 
and I can imagine nothing short of irretrievable national ca- 
lamity, or a complete and wholly unlocked for revolution in 
the conditions of civilisation in this part of the world, that 
can prevent the realisation of that estimate. 


A population | 


| 
| power; united the French army, and became the champion of | 


every just cause or people oppressed ; loyal to his early con- | 
victions, came to our relief, and with our chiefs wrote our | 
emancipation on the battle-fields of Magenta, Meleguano, and 
Solferino. Fee citizens of a free country.” Upon the left | 
side: “ Arbitrator of Europe for fifteen years ; reduced to the 
profoundest depths of misfortune in less than one short | 
month ; died au exile in a foreign land! History may not yet | 
r judg t upon his life, but Italy will gratefully | 
revere her benefactor forever!” Upona table at the foot of 
the catafalque lay open a large volume of great valne as a 
historical relic. Upon the first page are the signatures of the 
_ officers who took part in the battle, and beneath them in clear 
‘relief, surrounded by delicate scroll-word, the autographs of 
Napoleon ILL. and Victor Emmanuel. The pages following | 
contain the signatures of over 1,200 officers of every grade | 
who have visited this monument to their fallen brothers-in- | 
arms. ‘The Swiss 7i/es observes that round the ossuary 8,000 | 
skulls of the brave men slain in the battle on Jane 24, 1859, | 
have been collected. Upon the door of the church which is | 
the memorial of this great engagement, stands the inscription : | 
**To Napoleon IIL , Italy’s ally in the war for independence of | 
1859, this society, who have here reverently gathered the bones | 
of the heroes of that memorable and glorious struggle, offer a_ 
tribute of Italy's gratitude, and pray for the repose and peace | 
eternal of his soul.” | 
— 2 
DATES. 
| There are seventy-three species of dates known among the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians; and yet out of this large 
| number there is only one quality which is considered safe to 
| be shipped by sea, which is known among the Arabs as El 
Jhabadiah. 
I found an immense quantity of this date in the neighbor- 











of not less than thirtecen millions, and a hundred years more | hoods of Bussarah, Muscat, Zanzibar, and Gennah, on the 
of progress in the arts, in science, literature, the drama : | River Nile. In the neighborhoods of Bagdad, Bussarah, and 


from this date a century of inventions, discoveries, NCW | Hillak, in the province of Irac or Mesopotamia, the gardeners 
modes of increasing productions and sparing toil,new pieasures | substitute the law of nature instead of the artificial process. 


and comforts, higher knowledge of all knowable things, in- |The females are planted in clusters, and a male tree is gene- 
estimable improvements in the art of health, better laws and | rally planted in the midst of every four or five female trees. 
wer of government—Whoe can form » conception of | When the flower of the male tree becomes dry in the blossom, 

ife in London at the end of thathuandred years? In point| the wind scatters the seed far and near, and the female tree 
of time the period is short; but there have been no ages of | pecomes trnitful. ‘lhe dates of ‘Tor and around Mount Sinai 
the past by which may be measured this century forward. | are very small, dry, and sweet. ‘They are sold by weight, in 
A bundred years ago the machinery which regulates our | packages covered ‘with kid skins. Both sheep, goat, and kid 
habits and modes of living to-day was not thought of, and we | skins are procurable along the shores of the Red Sea for less 
were still struggling, not very hupefully, to emulate the pence than the shillings they cost in Europe. ‘The chief use 
highest civilisation of old Greece and Rome. In all, except they make of the goat and kid skins is to convert them into 








pure art, we have now gone far past those ancient standards, 
and so close have we run once or twice on the heels of the 
divine masters of the past that the next high wave of genius, 
or the next after that, may land us far ahead of old history, 
even in the accomplishments in which the first civilised na- 
tions most excelled.— Gentleman's Magazine. 

—  >__— 


WINTERING IN EGYPT. 


The long sea-passage has hitherto deterred many persons 
from visiting Egypt; but now that the journey from Brindisi 
to Alexandria can be made in three days and a half, the 
superiority of Lower Egypt over the suvth of France or 
Ttaly as a Winter residence will become better known and 
appreciated. Cairo is, par ercellence, the most perfect Arab 
city of the present day, and one in which its inhabitants 
have, perhaps, attainet to a higher degree vf civilization than in 
any other city in the East. The climate of Egypt is salubrious 
during the greater part of the year, and in Alexandria, even 
the heat of Summer is seldom oppressive, being tempered by 
a fresh northerly breeze. The Khamseen, or hot south wind, 
however, which prevails in April and May, is at times un- 
pleasant ; and the inundations from the Nile render the latter 
part of the Autumn less healthy than the Summer and Win- 
ter. In Summer the village of Ramleh, four miles from 
Alexandria, is a charming residence, while Cairo, from its 
clear, dry atmosphere and equable temperature, is now ad- 
mitted to be one of the most desirable Winter resorts for 
invalids in the world. The Khedive, too, who, from his 
immense wealth, his splendid hospitality and liberal patron- 
age of art, is justly entitled to be called the Haroun-al-Raschid 
of modern times, is fast rendering his capital as luxurious as 
it is interesting. 

One of the principal advantages which invalids derive 
from a Winter's residence in a favorable climate is, that they 
are enabled to take daily and efficient exercise in the open 
air. At Cairo, the invalid or tourist can be constantly in the 
open air, either on foot, donkey-back, horse-back, or in a 
carriage. The atmosphere is not subject to any sudden 
change, nor is there danger of vicissitudes of temperature 
such as are experienced in many places in the south of Eu- 
rope, nor cold cutting winds sach as frequently prevail dur- 
ing Winter and Spring at Nice and Naples. The complete 
change, too, from the habits and customs of Western Europe 
to those of an Eastern city like Cairo, is, 1 am convinced, of 
immense importance to vuJetudinarians, for impressions made 
upon the mind react upon the body, and the novelty of the 
new style of life in Egypt gradually weans one from a too- 
frequent thought of self. ho could think of dyspepsia or 
hypochondriasis while beholding the lovely sunrises and 
glorious sunsets which, in this foggy and comparatively dis- 
mal land, are never seen, or while contemplating, as at 
Thebes, the ruins of a civilization that existed long belore 
Athens and Rome were thought of, or the history of Greece 
had even been begun ? 

The pleasantest months in the year for a residence at 
Cairo are December, January, February, and March. The 
inundations of the Nile having subsided leave the fields in 
November covered with a fresh layer of rich deposit; then 
the lands are put under cultivation; and during our Winter 
months, which are, in fact, the Spring months in Egypt, the 
Delta, as well as the valley of the Nile, looks like a delight- 
ful garden, teeming with verdure and beautiful with the 
blossoms of trees and plants. It very seldom rains at Cairo, 
probably not more than three or four times in the year.— 
Belgravia. 


__ > 
SOLFERINO AND NAPOLEON IIL 


The following remarkable inscription has been placed by the 
Societa di Solferino upon the catafalque in the ossuary of that 
town in memory of Napoleon III. Upon the front: ‘* Born in 
a palace, reared in adversity ; found refuge when but a youth 
in Italy; loved her for her past, her treasures of art, her 
wrongs; and with youthful enthusiasm for her redemption 





bags for carrying water or holding butter or oil. Formerly 
iskins of every description were dear, and in great demand ; 
but since the introduction of casks and earthern jars among 
the dealers in butter and other soft merchandise, the price of 
hides and otber skins has been very much reduced.—Once A 
Week. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES KNIGHT. 


in his 82d year. 
1791, where his father was a bookseller and printer. 





SONG. 

The silent bird is hid in the boughs, 
‘The scythe is hid in the corn, 

The lezy oxen wink and drowse, 
The grateful sheep are shorn. 

Redder and redder burns the rose, 
‘The lily was ne’er so pale, 

Stiller and stiller the river flows 
Along the path to the vale. 


A little door is hid in the boughs, 
A face is hiding within ; 

‘When birds are silent and oxen drowse, 
Why should a maiden spin ? 

Slower and slower turns the wheel, 
‘rhe face turns red and pale, 

Brighter and brighter the looks that steal, 
Along the path to the vile, 

_——_—_—- -- — 
FACTS AND FANCIES 


The English emigrants from Brazil will go to Ohio in a body 
as farm laborers. 


One hundred English farmers left Liverpool on Wednesday 


| for Minnesota via New York. 


Snow fell to the depth of two feet in Canada on Wednesday. 


Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to Great Britain, 
died in London on Wednosday evening. 


Marshal Bazaine is to be released on parole. 

The Duke of Edinburgh played the violin in a London 
orchestra the other day, and was much applauded. 

The Marquis of Ripon has been re-elected Grand Master of 
the English Freemasons. 

The British manufacturers of agricultural implements decline 
to take part in the Vienna Exhibition. 


A report of M. Benedetti, the French Consul at Cadiz, gives 
the following interesting particulars of the export trade in 
sherry from ‘that port during the past twenty years :—In the 
year 1852 the total exports amounted only to 3,596,000 
gallons; in the year 1871 they were 8,303,000 gallons, or an 
increase of more than 130 per cent. 

Rev. Dr. Wallace, Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and one of the principal ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, 1s about to be tried before the General 
Assembly for having declared that he did not and could not 
believe in ‘‘a fidgety, unsettled God,” who didn’t know His 
own mind and bad to depend on hints from His creatures 
|as to the best way of managing the world. May be the Pro- 
| fessor is a little ‘fidgety and unsettled” himself. 
| Twenty-one steamers and ore hundred and ten sailing vessels 
| sailed from Newfoundland during the first week in March, for 
the seal fields, and returns have already been received, the 





Charles Knight, so widely known as an author as well as @/| steamer Eagle having arrived at St. John’s, March 17, with 
publisher of popular works, died in England on the 9th iust., | 38,000 young. seals, and the steamer Walrus, Mardi 19, with 
This worthy man was born at Windsor in | 11,000. 


Seven other steamers are reported loaded. The 


After | Eagle was only fourteen days from time of suiling until her 


receiving a plain education in private schools, he became a | return with full eargo, 


clerk in his father’s bookstore and remained there until his 
2st year, when, assisted by his father, he founded “ The 
| Windsor and Eton Express,” and remained editor thereof 
during the ensuing ten years. He next removed to London, 
where he became a general publisher, and issued “ Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine,” which contained many of the first lite- 
rary attempts of T. B. Macaulay, Jolim Moultrie, Chauncey 
Hare, Townshend, and Praed, whose acquaintance he had 
formed while printer and publisher of “ The Etonian”—a 
periodical prepared by the students of Eton College. Mr. 
Knight discontinued “ The Magazine” after its sixth num- 
ber, and gradually extended his field of business as a pub- 
lisher of miscellaneous books, gaining the support of many 
persons of high reputation and influence. Despite dis- 
couraging circumstances he steadily mature] his plans for 
the establishment of a “cheap and wholesome literature for 
the people.” In 1827 he became connected with the newly- 
founded “ Society for the Diflusion of Useful Knowledge,” 
which suddenly started into being under the auspices of such 
men as Brougham, Tooke, Grote, Lubbock, Russell, Lefevre, 
Hobhouse, and the rest of the leaders of free thought and 


Matthew Arnold is said to have been offered $50,000 to 
produce a fiction founded on the 'Tichborne case. 

A California critic is unable to account for the popularity of 
Miss Emily Faithfull. He says she hasn't killed anybody. 

The Jardin des Plantes,in Paris, has just lost one of its 
oldest pensioners, Nono, the parrot of the Marquisa Islands, 
bronght over in 1776 by Bongainville, and preseyted by him 
to the Royal Museum, which has since taken its present name. 
These birds, as is known,-live for more than a hundred years, 
and the age of that now spoken of must have exceeded that 
age. 

The following note was recently addressed to the London 
Times : **My grandfather was born in 1701, during the reign 
of William III.; his wife in 1719. My other grandmother in 
1759; died in 1855, Iam not yet 51, and in perfect health ; 
so, judging by antecedents, it 1s very possible I may some 
time be able to say that my grandfather was alive two centuries 
previously.” 


The exports of wheat direct from Portland, Oregon, for the 








liberal opinions. He now commenced the publication of the 
‘* British Almanac and Companion”’—which has ever since 
annually proved a storehouse of “ useful” information on 
subjects connected with education statistics, and other 
branches of social and political economy—and of his well- 
known “ Library cf Entertaining Knowledge.” This “ Li- 
brary” was the first of its kind, and it gave, more or less, the 
idea which were afterwards realised more completely in the 
“ Family Library,” started by John Murray ; and in “ Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,” published by Messrs. Taylor and 
Watson, in Gower Street. This “ Library” Mr. Knight fol- 
lowed up by the “ Penny Magazine” and the “ Penny Cy- 
clopzedia,” in both of which he called in the aid of wood 
engraving. 

For about 20 years this connection with the “ Useful Kuow- 
ledge Society” continued, until, indeed, its leaders and Coun- 
cil thought that the time was come when individual enter- 
prise would be able to carry out to a successful issue the 
various plans which they had inaugurated. Accordingly, 
other important works were now commenced by Mr. Knight 
on his own account, and without the positive support of the 
society’s name. The “ Penny Magazine” had acted as a pio- 


United Kingdom, from August 1 to February 7, amounted to 
909,000 centals, ‘The flour shipments for the same time 
equalled 175,000 wheat centals, making a total of 1,084,000 
centals of wheat and flour as wheat. he value of the wheat 
was about $100,000, and the flonr $500,000, making a total 
value of $700,000, ‘There was still a large surplus in the hands 
of producers in the country. 

The Persians say of noisy, unreasonable talk, ‘‘I hear the 
sound of the millstone, but I see no meal.” 

Gerald Massey, the poet, has been lecturing on Spiritualism 
in England. He sails for the United States Sept. 1. 

Mr. Froude will reply, in a preface to the second volume of 
“*The English in Ireland,” to the critics of the first volume. 

Even in Constantinople there has been a heavy fall of snow. 
The Levant Times of the 19th ult. reports that on the previous 
day the tramway traffic had to be suspended in consequence. 

The Sultan of Turkey has presented the ruins of the Chris- 
tian church of Abugosh, near Jaffa, to the French Govern- 
ment. 


The total amount of stock standing to the account of mili- 











neer, and prepared the road for these, of which, as Mr. 
Knight tells us, the “ Pictorial Bible” was the most success- 


“ Arabian Nights” the most beautiful in artistic execution. | 
These were followed by the “ Pictorial Shakespeare,” which 
he styles “ the most congenial undertaking of his life;” the 
“ Pictorial Lendon,” the most strictly antiquarian; and the 
“ Pictorial History of England,” certainly the most valuable 
of all as a contribution to the history of the people them- 
selves, their industries, their manners and customs, and, in 
short, of all that constitutes the character of a nation as dis- 
tinct from the mere annals of its Princes and Ministers. All 


ful as u permanent work, and the “ pictorial” edition of the | Lydd. 





these enterprises were pecuniarily successful excepting the 
“ Penny Cyclopedia,” which entailed heavy loss, owing te | 
the duty on paper. In later years Mr. Knight published | 
“The Land We Live In”—a work descriptive of Great) 
Britain, and in 1855, induced by a suggestion in the London | 





tary savings banks on the 5th of January last was £325,200. 
4s, 2d. 

Two sad relics of the Northfleet have been wasked ashore at 
One body was found on the 1st inst., and another soon 
followed, both being far advanced in decomposition. 

In the Dominion Parliament on March 21th the Government 
was defeated. The question arose on a decision of the 
Speaker in regard to an election petition against an opposition 
member. ‘The Government supported the Speaker, but, on a 
division of the House, was beaten by four majority. 

The City of Richmond,one of the largest vessels hitherto built 
on the Clyde, was recently launched. Sheis intended for the 
transatlantic trade, and has a gross tonnage of 4,700, with en- 
vines of 1,000 horse-power nominal. 

“The iron trade of Wales,” an English paper says, ‘‘is, 
destined to some startling changes. Furnaces for the use of 
Spanish ore are projected on the East Moor, Cardiff. Dowlais 


“ Times,” he began the publication of a “ Popular History of | and Ebbw Vale have it in contemplation to erect more furnaces 





first bore arms.” Upon the right : ** Learned and immersed | England,” which was issued in numbers, and completed in | 
in the most abstruse studies, yet found time to investigate the | eight years, forming one of the most comprehensive and | 


in Spain, but it is uncertain yet what course will be taken.” 
The Japanese Government has revoked the prohibition 








condition of the working class; to study, propose, and | fairest works of the kind in print. Mr. Knight afterward | against the exportation of saltpetre, and has imposed an ad 
encourage befitting means for their improvement and eleva-| withdrew from the publishing business, wrote two genial re- | valorem duty of five per cent on that article. The Government 
tion, never as im rial sovereign forgetting their rights as | trospective works, and passed the last years of his life tran-| has sent Soyeshine, the Second Minister of the Empire, on a 
citizens and men.” Facing the altar; ‘‘ Rose to supreme | quilly in the xeighborhood of London. i 


mission to China. 
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The backwardness of China is indicated strikingly by the ah t ta a | £3,500; Paris, £26,000 ; New York, £3,000; and Boston, 
simple fact that, although her coal-tields cover 400,000 iene NEWS OF THE WEEK. | £3,900. ‘ 
miles, she mines no coal, and although she has an inexhaustible —_— 
supply of iron ore, she smelt very little. 

The London Lancet lately published the case of a man who 
for nine days fullowed his occupation with a needle fixed and 


For several years the valentine mania has assumed ove in- 
5 a tense virulence in England as to be regarded by the unhappy 
— employees of the Post-Office as the very blackest day in their 


. calendar. Nearly 2,000,000 packets containing valentine mat- Z 
imbedded in his heart, On the ninth day a surgical operatiou| In the House of Commons, on the 20th inst., Mr. Gladstone | ter pass through the Post-Office on the 13th and 14th of Feb- 


was performed and the needle extracted. The patient re-|'0se to make his statement. He said he was now able to| ruary, and the ratio of increase is double that of the popula- 
covered without exhibiting any unfavorable symptoms. acquaint the House with the fact that he and his colleagues in| tion. There are three great wakers—Riwmel, Dean, and 
Mr, Bradlangh, “the popular British orator,” and Wilkie | Mice, with the Queen's permission, were prepared to carry on | Goodall. Rimmel is the famous perfumer, and his goods waft 
Collins the novelist, are Sati , to the United States on lec the Government as before. To explained fully that it was! their fragrance far and wide, and turn, nasally speaking, thou- 
maging oe & 7 “lonly after the party opposite had unconditionally refused to/ sands of dirty post-office pigeon-holes into Araby the blest. 
turing tours. : form a Ministry that he and his friends had consented to! Messrs. Dean claim to have produced the most costly valen- 
: The Spring season of the Royal Polytechnic Institution was | resume office. Mr. Gladstone added that the Queen had | tine ever made. ‘This was executed to the order of the Queen, 
inaugurated on the Ist inst., with anew programme. Amongst given him permission to read an extract from a statement he | and was a marvel of the illuminator’s art, being also further 
the new subjects introduced the most important and most bad made to her. It was to the effect thas he did not suppose | enriched by feather flowers of the most exquisite description. 
upropes was @ lecture ‘On FPuel—what shall we burn?” by | that the efforts of the gentlemen of the opposition to defeat | These encircled some lines of poetry by the late Prince Cor- 
Mr. LE. V. Gardiner, the Goverument were made with the deliberate intention of| sori, and the valentine was sent to the Prince of Wales on bis | 
‘The shells for the 35-ton guns on board the British iron-clad | refusing to organise a Cabinet, if it should Le required of| eighteenth birthday. Its cost has not been divulged, on the 
Devastation are 2 feet in length, 12 inches in diameter, and | them; but the summary refusal given when the oc@asion arose | principle, no doubt, that ‘ the rnknown is always wonderful.’ 
weigh 700 pounds. ‘They are constructed upon the Palliser | he considered not fully in accord with the exigencies of the The British Government publishes weekly statements of the 2 
principle of a conical shape, the points being hardened by | case, nor with parliamentary usage. public revenue and expenditure. - 
chilling. Mr. Disraeli explained the course he had thought proper to In Englend the income tax of (4d.) eight cents per pound 
Quill pens, which a few years ago were despised as being of | Pursue since the beginning of the crisis. He confessed that torki (85), selte $55,000,000 por pte per p 
the old fogy order, are coming into favor again. ‘This is partly | ‘he differences between himself and the Irish Catholics were | FIDE 'S>) 6 ret taggt , 
owing to the very inferior quality of many of the kinds of steel insurmountable. A new Cabinet would require until Easter The coal trade of London, which has ee ape oy pe “ 
pens now in the market; partly to the fact that most writers | t® go into working order, Even then it would have to deal | ple, is controlled by about 20 mer, by whom it 1s felt prices 








like to show that they are “ sound upon the goose.” with financial estimates made by its predecessor, and would | have been unduly enhanced. 
‘ . i . i section | Probably be ont-voted every night in Parli t. A dissol ‘The manufacture of 7-pounder bronze guns, for mountain 
an S taperin 3 == ill legal a hng the city election |tion of the Honse had been suggerted Bat why dissolve ?| and boat service, has been discontinued in England, aud steel . 


Sitting on the Opposition benches, he and his friends had | 7-pounders are to replace them. 

, , difiiculty in forming a policy on co short a notice; and it was : ee 7 
or water—a verbal root which appears in the names of the | not to e expected That they coald appeal to the country with- _ do ee See ee Se 
Wisk, Esk, Usk, Exe, Thames, and other Celtic rivers; aud) out a policy on questions more importaut than that of the New Hampshire, where it is to join the wires of the land tele- . 
yeroe ia connected with the name of the British Admiral | [rich University bill. There were many questions on which raph Resutnes has been entered into for the manufacture 
Vernon. A Seilor used to wear a grograin cont and the seamen | it had been impossible to mature a policy even in opposition, | fF"F, cable, which will be 3,060 miles. in length, will cost 
gave him the nickname of ‘* Old Grog,” which was afterwards | such as the Coutral Asian difficulties, the new rules introduced ° ; 


The word whiskey is a corruption of the Celtic word *‘ nisge,’ 


applied to the rum and water, the use of which was introduced into international law by the Geneva Board, the payment of fcr oe eee agp fag Bp’ P 
by him into the nevy. the award for the Alabama Claims, the commercial treaty with same Rieti at 50 pg premium, It is estimated that ; 
The Paris Figaro, anticipating the dog days, tells of a won- | France, and others of equal magnitude. All things considered, 


‘ e apse : 
derful safeguard against hydrophobia, recently patented by a | he had felt it to be his duty to decline the responsibility of or- . oy pong ede | = $6, pod Sav 
French doctor. This consists simply of an umbrella or cane, | ganising a new Government. ‘The Queen herself had sug-| +}. council in New York are Mayor Havemeyer, Messrs. H. G. 
which, on pressing a spring, turns by an ingenious contrivance | gested a dissolution of Parliament; he had declined to advise| grabbing P. C. Calhour Henry Clews P.N. Spofford, Ed- 
into a small ledder. Thus, if a mad dog rushes along the |such a step, and had stated to her Majesty that in his opinion| y.+4 Haight. John Duff, James W. Brown, and E. A. Straw. 
boulevards, the happy possessor of the ‘‘ sefeguard” has only | there was no adequate reason for the Government to resign, aM, ; , . . 

to touch bis umbrella, and, presto! a ladder appears, and, | and that it might return to office without the slightest loss of Bains 
running up to the top, he can get safely out of all danger. honor and to the greatest possible convenience of the public THE CONTINENT. 

A Georgia preacher, in translating the sentence, ‘‘ The har- | ‘Bterests, ; : ’ 4 
vest is pm Be season is ended, na thy soul is not saved,’|, Mr. Disraeli closed with the remark that possibly some of = 2 ope £00 Goce Sememmae Dene eatenyye 
put it: ‘De corn has been cribbed, dere ain't any more work, his supporters in the House might be dissatisfied, to which | T.Bcatons : ity . i 
aud de debbil is still fooling wid dis community.” there were loud cries of “ No! no! The Radicals in Spain are determined to prevent a demon- 

Punch finds fan in the coal famine. Wife—‘‘O, Charles,| _In the Honse of Lords Earl Granville announced the deci- py ew Se the Extreme Republicans, and a crisis was expected 
how kind of the Browns !—(reads)—‘ Mrs. Brown presents her | Sion of the Government in a speech differing little from that | 0" Sunday. — é ae , ; 
compliments to Mr, and Mrs. Jones, and hopes they will give of Mr. Gladstone. : eee The Spanish Assembly is considering a resolution for the 
her the pleasure of their company at a fire party on Monday,| ‘The Duke of Ric } the conduct of the leaders | appointment of a permanent % Pp of mem- 

March 3—fires lighted at 6:30.’ ” of - ago age = “oy * oy Aaa a 7 Mr. Dis- — of the —— 4 —_— over the Government after the ‘ 

A clengymen whe left a notice in his pulpit to bexrend by the | err ne ark ei ee Se ES 8 | ere & owner = f 
preacher oe exchanged with him, neglected to denote care- —. yb wpe ed to ‘ ee > es nt The Spanish garrison at Barcelona is in open mutiny. The 
fully a private postscript, aud the congregation were astonished | | y iat os —y 1 r ad Mr. Di 6 oie th ye eat hed Carlist insurrection has caused a levy en masse upon the adult 
to hear the stranger wind up by saying: “ You will please ranean a ey yy hi te oe pte se b his had | population ot Catalonia and the neighboring provinces. 
come to dive with me at the parsonage.” patriotic, pose pres quten te he guaniat eaestenan, wise,! The French Government has seized Carlist cartridges at 

“My brudders,” said a waggish colored man to a crowd, he. tn Meme of Oe March 21. Mr. Gath Bayonne. 
“in all affliction, inall ob your troubles, dar is one placed you] po .4 one we a vm eedee tien eine geen. thes ~ ‘Gow. Saturday last was a holiday in Berlin, it being the anniver- 
cin always find sympathy.” ‘* Whar? whar?” shouted several. pero Son “te ie ins diss nt fel tee int oti o sary of the birth of the Emperor William. Flags were flying 
**In de dictionary,” he replied, rolling his eyes skyward. rules adopted by the Count af Asbitection oe aaa os from public and private buildings, and the city was illuminated j 

A Dutchman, getting excited over an account of an elope-| Hardy, in the course of an able speech in support of his | #* Bight. The Emperor is 67 years old. i 
meut of & married woman, gave his opinion thus: ‘If my| motion, declared that in making it he had no party object in| |The King of Portugal bas sent the decoration of the order of 
vife rans away mit anoder man’s vife, I shake him out of his | yiew, nor did he intend to cast the slightest imputation on the | St. James to President Thiers. 
preeches, if she wos mine fadder, mein Gott! fairness of the arbitrators. ‘Ihe disclaimer was received with} It is reported in Madrid that Prince Bismarck and the 


a 
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! 
es cheers. governments of Austria and Russia withhold recognition of 
UNDER THE PORTRAIT. Mr. Forster opposed the motion, because it practically called | the Spanish Republic on the ground that it does not represent 
Ay, fill th callie, Bethe wite ten ~ a a — gag Nee ne ses who ones the rules. | the will of the Assembly that proclaimed it. | 
y, e vase, my ch . ’ These rules affec' e Unit tates as muc i iali i | 
With the kindly smile in his radiant eyes, with the curls of England. No other nation was interested. If doses dye a thy age eed wage soe ga have been 
soft dark hair, them now, it wi ; : arres' ’ , ‘ 
He loved the graceful darlings of wood and glen and glade, sense pe a ae ode tion Pomme 5 denied There have been very serious disturbances recently among 
From the rose that yueens the parterre, to the violet in the | action of America and England hereafter, in case of war with | Be cadets of St. Cyr, France. 
shade. or between other Powers, would be impossible. The St. Petersburg (/olos declares that the only issue of the ] 
The Attorney-General asked whether it was wise and digni- expedition to Kbiva must be the complete and unconditional : 
Then fill the vase, my children, that ‘neath his portrait | fied to pass such an opinion, as the right honorable gentleman's | 88>mission of the Khanate to Russian authority. 
stands; . address indirectly conveyed, upon the conduct of the arbitra-| Lieutenant-General Pieltan and Lieutenant-General Primo | ' 
Bring the choicest and the sweetest buds, in eager tiny|tors whom the country through Parliament had thanked fur} de Rivero are to be appointed captains-general—the first of ’ 
~ or ins i tila eee einen ; on ae a “We must submit to the| Cuba, the second for Porto Rico. 
ring the pre mibute daily—it Is a nat you can do award made at Geneva, Je had better hold our tongues and a ss . * 1 
For him, a loss your baby hearts scarce know enough| pay the money.” He cenfessed that it would be iaeendiie tne International Patent Rights Congress will be held in P 
to rue, to submit ihe rules to other Powers for aduption without a Vienna during the Exposition. , ; 
distinct statement of the extent to which England consents to| The Nera, a French alliance journal of St. Petersburg, 
sring the earliest snowdrop bending pale o'er the half-| be bound thereby, 


Russia, has been suspended. 
The French insurance companies did well last year; the 


frozen ground; 


Mr. Disraeli was glad that the Government intended to come 
Bring the fiest fair anemone amid its mosses found ; 


to some understanding with that of the United States in regard 




















t proportion of damages did not exceed 40 per cent. of the 
Seck the primrose in the copses, and the lily-bells that|to these rules, He hoped they would do so speedily, and then | premiums received. ] 
ring, the two Governments could jointly lay the rules before the i i i : 
Deep in the banks of fern and broom, their welcome to the| other Powers for their consideration. Mr. Gladstone con- m... - = he ie of Ge by aaa pape a attained, = 1 
7 : P ; “ “ ‘ rgesum of $144,813,075. . is increase is 1 
npring. curred in the view of the subject taken by Mr. Disraeli. He| ane to the gold received in payment of the French indemnity. 
; 7 ‘ believed the rules would lose their force if England alone sub- . =o: 1 
Pluck the great lime’s fragrant blossoms, and the moonlight-| mitted them to the Powers. ‘The Government's opinion was| ,Frauce imports annually 7,000,000 tons of coal, soosiving 
colored May; : un shanged, and he assured the House that the matter had not | out 4,000,000 from Belgium ; 2,000,000 from England, and 
Bring lilacs and acacia’s spoils, and laburnum’s tassels gay. | and would not be neglected. 1,000,000 from Germany and elsewhere. This dependence on 
Choose the reddest rose of merry June, and the fragrant} On Monday, Mr. Gladstone, in reply to an inquiry of Mr. foreign sources for fuel is proving unfavorable to French r 
mignonette, = ' Saat Vernon Harcourt, stated that the Government did not intend | 24"5¢ry- . ‘ 
Aud the whitest jasmine stars amid the rich wistaria set. at present, or with reference to the finances of the present| A letter from New-Caledonia published by the Toulonnats 
, , - ; ; year, to propose a vote of supply for the sum awarded at| contradicts the statement so widely circulated in France ; 
Bring Autumn's bright geranium, and verbena’s dazzling| Geneva, as the financial year wouid end on the 3ist of the| that the condition of the Communists was worse than tbat > 
bloow ; present month, of mariners cast away on a desert island. The writer says: 
Go where the stephanotis loads the breezes with perfume. . Goschen submitted to the House the naval estimates for |“ The convicts, on arriving, were agreeebly surprised at the 
‘Then far afield with Nature seek the heather's purple|the ensuing fiscal year. They exceed those of last year by | treatment ordered for them. They are, of course, lodged and 
on ie $1,702,880. fed at the cost of the State; and the idle, who do not know 
And track the blue-bell by its chime, rang under briary| Tp whet to do to kill time, scarcely quit the cafes and drinking 
bowers. feat ny enh het cn Se to de shops in Noumea, which are crowded with customers, Those 
pte ® “ condemned to deportation in a fortified place, and who are 
Still fill the vase, my children, when Winter claims his| Mr. Gladstone, at the Lod Mayor's banquet on Wednesday | sent to Ducas Island, enjoy complete liberty, and only answer 
own, : me evening, remarked that the Ministry had had a fall and a re-| ¢o the call of their names on call-day, which is once a week. 
And over all the subject earth his icy chain is thrown. covery, and were not ashamed of either. Most of them have decided on working, in order to pass the 
Bring Christmas rose and ivy wreath and holly spray to} At the Bankruptcy Court of London, on March 11, a sitting | time and receive an extra sum of 24 cents per day. The least | 
a tell, for public examination was held before Mr. Register Roche, | able can earn 18 cents, in addition to lodging, food, and supple. | 
fhe holy, happy time has come, that ‘ father” loved so|under the failure of Messrs. Bowles Brothers, lately carrying | ments. Trinquet has resumed his old trade of a shoemaker ; 
well, on business as bankers in the Strand, and also having estab-| the veterinary surgeon Regere has become a doctor, and now 
Th i ; : lishments at Paris, Boston, and New York. Only Robert C. M.| treats men in place of animals; Assi, after having sulked for a 
ough dull and dank, in gloom and mist, lie dell and down | Bowles bad surrendered, the act of bankruptcy with regard to| time, seeing that no one paid any attention to him, asked for 
Th — = . . the other four partners—C. 8. P. Bowles, W. B. Bowles, H. C.| employment as an engineer, which was at once accorded him. ’ 
+ dull our garden walks and beds show ‘neath the|Stetson, and Nathan Appleton—being their departure from | Several escapes had taken place, and an inquiry had been 
Yet “lect ie oe England in Angust last with intent to defeat or delay their| opened on the subject to ascertain whether the fugitives had 
e i | as 4 store-house, even through a dark|creditors, Mr. Richard Jones, for the trustee and inspectors, | concealed themselves on board vessels, or whether they had 
ecomber, 


fs ae : ii said that the liabilities, so far as the trustee had been able to | been eaten by the natives, who have still a liking for human 

Can find some treasures still to say, {fig little ones | discover, were distributed thus: The London house, £83,000; | flesh. Some few of the convicts had been offered a commuta- 
C a the Paris house, £25,000 ; the New York house, £21,000; and| tion of punishment, but they declined to accept it, not wish- 
nt the Boston house, £1,000; while the assets were; In London,| ing to leave the country, the climate of which is delightful.’ 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tourspay P. M., March 27, 1878. 


The financial market is in such a condition 
here, as to excite well-founded fears as to the 
future, and the advance in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate shows that this sensitiveness is not 
confined to this country. In the money 
article of the 7imes the state of this market 
was discussed, and after mentioning the un- 
usual rates for accommodation, the wild 
speculation in stocks, the kiting operations in 
exchange, and the immense sales of railroad 
bonds, it states: “In all such aflairs the ulti- 
mate break-up can only be a question of 
time ; and it will depend upon the prudence 
of bank managers and shareholders as to the 
side of the Atlantic on which the consequen- 

2s are to fall.” 

Money continues very stringent, the rates 
being 7 per cent. gold to 1-32 on Government 
§ curities and 1-16 on stock collaterals. Dis- 
counts are nominal. Gold is firm at 11634 
and Foreign Exchange is in better demand 
at 10814 and 108%, for 60 days and 10914 and 
‘4 for short sight prime sterling. Govern- 
ments are firm, and the stock market dull but 
stéady. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 














Mar. 20. Mar, 27. 
American Gold........... 1154@ — 116*;a — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — '@ — — = 
| peers: - 4 @ HY 65 & HY 
Erie preferred ... -- @-— Ws@ 
PN iiin iseicce-eneee ven —- @-— 135 156 
Tilinois Central.......... — @a— 1ITWAIBY 
eee 9375@ 93% 937,@ -- 
Michigan Central........ -- @— 105 4 @105%% 
N. Y. Central and H..... wiy@ 101 10256@1024 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... “= os — @- 
Northwestern........... —- @-— Ya — 
Northwestern pref....... —- @-— R84@ 89 
Ohio and 455.@ — 
Pacific Mail 534@ — 
Pittsburg. 8856 @ 88% 
Rock Island 1154 @115? 
Reading. . aon ees 
St. Paul. eeess 58%@ 59 
St. Paul preferred. . 64@ i 
Union 3535@ 3536 
Wabash and W. 72740, aa 
Western Union. anne ( ik @ a 
Adams Express.......... —- @-— S4 @ % 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — @ 68% 
, 8. PCBS... 0.000 - @- 7474 75 

Wells, Fargo........ .... - — 816@ 84 


The season continues remarkably back- 
ward, the weather the last few days being 
much more like Winter than Spring, thus 
restricting the demand for many kinds of 
goods which are usually active at this 
period. Purchases for interior distribution 
are mostly guaged by actual requirements, 
yet dealers are compelled to frequently renew 
their orders, as owing to the immense con- 
suming capacity of the country, a large 
volume of trade is necessarily going on in the 
dullest of periods. Trade margins are now | 
so sl:nder, especially on manufactured goods, | 
that dealers cannot afford to run any risks, 
either on the score of shrinkage in values or | 
bad debts, and the disposition is to keep stocks | 
under ready control. The influx of tonnage | 
from various quarters of the globe has in al 


— ie 


measure supplied previous deficiencies, and 
prices are, on the whole, less buoyant, not- 
withstanding the high ruling of Gold. As 
regards the leading manufactures, there is 
rather a confident feeling, based upon the 
fact that present prices are relatively low, as 
compared with the raw materials and the 
general cost of production. The export 
trade continues quite as free as could be ex- 
pected, considering the light stocks of many 
staples and the fact that some leading articles 
are relatively higher here than they are 
abroad. The resumption of inland naviga- 
tion, to permit the movement of the surplus 
of last year’s agricultural crops now stored 
at the Western shipping points, is necessary to 
give an impetus to certain branches of the 





export trade. The tonnage supply is now 
about eqnal to the demand in most trades, 


cargo to the Continent are lower. While 
there are numerous complaints that the state 
of trade is not quite what it ought to be, the 
general markets appear to be in a healthy 
condition, speculation and overtrading hav- 
ing been held in check by the high rates of 
interest and the slender returns for most of 
the great products of the soil, which consti- 
tute the basis of commerce and trade.—Ship- 
ping List, 


Cheap telegraphy is apparently no! so 
distant as many people have supposed. “The 
Journal of the Telegraph,” whese state- 
ments on the subject may be regarded as 
authoritative, says: “The Western Union 
Telegraph Company have under considera- 
tion, and the plans nearly matured, for a 
further reduction of tariffs, which is to be 
of the most radical and sweeping nature. 
The change contemplates the use of only ten 
different rates for the entire country, and will 
establish a uniform air-line distance rate 
between all offices in each of the divisions. 
With their splendid system of Jines and 
improved apparatus for the transmission of 
messages, this Company is fully prepared to 
handle and expeditiously perform the in- 
creased business which it is believed will 
arise from these concessions. It is only in 
view of such increase tbat the contemplated 
reduction in rates can be justified.” The im- 
proved apparatus referred to is doubtless 
Stearns’s duplex instrument, now extensively 
adopted by the Western Union Co. There is 
also some talk about this Company buying up 
the Little Automatic system of telegraphing, 
now in successful operation between New 
York and Weshington. 


It appears from recent statistics that, with 
the exception of the Atlantic lines, deep-sea 
telegraphs do not “pay.” The list of divi- 
dend-paying companies is a very short one, 
including only five lines out of an aggregate 
of more than fifty—namely, the Anglo-Ame- 
rican, French, Eastern, Cuban, and Chinese. 
The Anglo-American and French lines pay 
12 per cent. ; the other four less than five per 
cent. on an aggregate capital of $20,000,000. 
The London Economist, citing these facts, and 
quoting from Sir James Anderson’s pamph- 
let on the same subject, explains the reasons 
for the lack of profit. As distance increases, 
social messages diminish, and the majority 
of the companies are thus limited to news 
and business despatches, for which high 
prices are charged. The Eastern Company 
suffers from the competition of the land lines 
to India, which are not very profitable enter- 
prises, and on almost all points, as far East as 
Alexandra, it is also exposed to the compe- 
tition of various European lines. One of its 
latest antagonists is the Direct Spanish 
Telegraph Company, which is also a sub- 
marine undertaking in active operation, 
though it has not been so long enough to 
lest its profits. The Hconomist prophecies 
that as $5,000,000 are more than enough to 
make and lay a new Atlantic Cable, capable 
of clearing ten per cent. per annum, it is 
almost certain that there will be a competitor 
for a third or fourth share of the net #2,000,- 
000 per annum which Atlantic telegraphy 
yields. Amalgamation of companies, how- 
ever, is the order of the day, and in the event 
of a general combination there can be no 
successful competition. Then will come the 
question: What will be the effect of such a 
gigantic monopoly ? 


According to the published statements of 
twenty-one of the leading railroads of the 
country, the earnings in February of all but 
one exceeded those of the preceding month 
and also of the corresponding month last 
year. When we consider the snow and icy 
impediments to transportation during the 
past month the result is surprising. As the 
season advanced the Eastward movemeut of 
produce will increase, and heavy quantities 
will reach tide-water by rail in the next thirty 
or forty days. If the companies lower their 
rates materially, as they usually do on the 
eve of the resumption of lake and canal 
navigation, they can have all the property to 
ship they can find transportation for. The 
improvements in the railway business, which 
commenced with February, may be expected 
to continue if nothing serious occurs to dis- 
turb the general trade of the country. 


Certificates assigning official numbers to 





473 canal boats in this State have just been 
issued by the Washington authorities, the 
aggregafe measurement of which is 29,259 
tons. The boats are enrolled at the port of 
Troy, and are owned and used by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company for the 
transportation of Coal. 


and rates for Petroleum and for general | 


The fnaticial recuperation of France from 
the heavy burden laid upon it by the war and 
the payment of the immense indemnity to 
German is wonderful. It has already been 
announced that by September next the last 
ef the millions due the victorious nation will 
be turned over to the Imperial Treasury, and 
the report of the French Ministry shows that 
no loan will be necessary to complete this 
task, and that the monetary condition of the 
nation is sound and gratifying. 


The New York, Boston and Montreal 
Railroad contemplate running six steamers, 
each 200 feet long, and accommodating 1000 
passengers, from some point near Wall-street 
ferry to connect with the road at High Bridge. 
This, it is taought, will partially solve the 
rapid transit question, as the steamers will 
will make the trip in from 4) te 45 minutes, 
and some of them will stopat East 22nd- 
street. 


The prospect for shipping in the Pacific 
continues highiv encouraging. The San 
Francisco Bulletin of 15th inst. says :—“ The 
prospect for an abundant wheat crop was 
not then more promising than now. Indeed, 
itis fair to presume that the crop to be har- 
vested in California next July and August 
will show a large gain on that gathered last 
year, and yet the inward-bound fleet — 
numbers Only 122 vesseis, including small 
craft. The high rates whieh continue to be 
paid for tonnage in all the leading seaports of 
the world, justify the prediction that nothing 
but Jiberal inducements will attract vessels 
here in sufficient numbers to move the crops 
next season. From present appearances, we 
shall need more vessels than for the past 
season, and will have to pay full rates for 
them.” 


It is said that a new steamship company, 
called the Acadia, is about to run a line of 
steamers between St. Johns and the United 
States, via New-Brunswick, the coming Sum- 
mer. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
rendered a decision adverse to the right of 
the city of Boston to issue a building loan, 
which, it is feared, will retard the work of 
re-building upon the “ burned district,” and 
causes serious loss to some of the owners of 
land in that district. Many of them were not 
fully insured, and by the failure of Boston 
insurance companies lose so large a propor- 
tion of their insurance money, that they 
have little to build with. A loan of money 
at six per cent. would enable them to re- 
build at once, but this decision will force 
them either to sell their land at a sacrifice, 
or borrow money at such rates as will make 
their investments unprofitable. 





Brazil is going oa mesg into the sub- 
marine telegraph business, having entered 
into a scheme for connecting not only the 
Empire with Europe, but with her South 
American neighbors. She has made a con- 
cession to the Great Western Telegraph 
Company to lay lines along the whole coast 
from Para to Rio Grande do Sul, a distance 
of about 4000 miles. Also, from Lisbon to 
Madeira, 658 miles; from Madeira to St. 
Vincent, 1260 miles; and from St. Vincent to 
Pernambuco, 1953 miles. The contract price 
for making and laying these cables is £1,280,- 
000, of which £880,000 are payable in cash, 
and £400,000 in fully paid up shares of the 
company, of which latter £130,000 are 
reserved, and are not to be handed over until 
the successful completion of the whole series. 
The latest day fixed for completion of the 
work is the 3ist of December, 1874, but the 
contractors expect to open the whole line in 
May, 1874. ‘The benefits tocommerce of this 
system of communication, when completed, 
von hardly be overestimated. 
SE 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 
$5,000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER: 
EST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 

THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern 
end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapidly 
sold last Summer, 1S NOW FINISHED, 
and will be opened for business, in connection 
with the TOLEDO AND WABASIT and 
other Western Roads at a very early day. 
The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTH- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now 
being rapidly built, and the Company expect 
it to be finished during the present year. 

THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when 
completed throagh, will be of immense ad- 
vantage to the shipping interests of the Great 
West, being Level, Straight and thirty-three 
miles Shorter than any other route. Having 
connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, 
and under the management of some of the 
most experienced railroad operators of the 
country, its success is rendered a certainty, 
and its Bonds must be a safe and profitable 
investment. It makes the shortest and best 
connections going West, both at Toledo and 
Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 
Bond on any through Trunk line now of- 
fered. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 





Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. 
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General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 














































STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. { Ask 
! 
U.S. Obligations, 
A fe as eee ii 
U.S. 5s, "74 coup. ‘ sites 
U.S. 6s, "Sl coup . ny 11884 
reg ... NG? | 168 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, "2 coup. } atb% | 11b9g 
U.S. 6a, $20, "64 coup... a 115% | 115% 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, °65 coup.......... eoe-| 116% 16% 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, 67 coup... | :16 116% 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "68 coup..... iM 11644 
U. S. Se, 10-408, Comp... .......eee. : 
) 
) 
State Bords,. | 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan.,.... 104% | 405 
do = coupon ° ae 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 105 | at 
Po rer ree ek as Coe 
i, Saas a 3 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em...... “ 
Oe ye ee 108 1126 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon. . ves 80 
Gp Me, ROW... .5.. 88 aie 
Illinois Canal Bond wie es 
Louisiana 6s... 52g : 
do new... -+ awe 
Michigan 6s, °73—83. % xed 
Missouri 68, coup.....0. 2.6... cee 3 13K 
do _ 6s, H. & St. Jos............ vy) oO 
N Carolina 6s old.................. a43¢ | 8H 
do A een 21 28 
hy EE EE des on 
South Carolina 68...............0065 | 50 57 
DD Dicccismannacccer Geecns 4% TAK 
do new Bonds....... ....... | THe] 74d, 
Virginia en ian Sc i ie ee 
o=3—sonew Bonds......... ...... | aeow a4 
| 
Railroad Bonds. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....| 400 = 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ 07 g 
do 2d mortgage pref....) |. aed 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...| “397% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... 97 ¢ 98 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 109% 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist _morts..| 10% | 115 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund : 101% 
do ist mortgage... = oe 104 
do Income........ A ee oe 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....) 43 . 
Chicago & N, West Sinking Fund...| |. pec 
d nd, op OEE Eee 93% eee 
Chic. & Reck Island Pacific 7s... .... 1 ing 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F 95 
Ort....... 9) 101 
Cley. & Toledo Sinkg g Fund.......| 1°93 ie 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Cerjral Ist mort...| 94 a 
do 2d mort... 2 Ai) 
Del. Lack & West. 1s& mort. ‘ 
do 2d} vort..... 


Dubuque & Sioux Cit 

Erie 1st mort. extend. 

do 1st mort. end.... 

Galena ° Ohic. ext....) ...... 
o 


0 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist m 
Hann, & St. Joseph con! 
Harlem Ist mort. 7s..... ; 
do 1stmort. and Bin *Fund.. 
Hudson River 7s 2d_mor' 
Illinois Central 7s '75.... 
Lack. & Western........ 
Michigan Central &s, 1882 
a 








Mich. South. & N. I. 7s Si 









o oO % «nt... Wg 
Morris & Essex ist mort.. —....... ian 105 
98 MOE... 222.000. _ ... 
New Jersey Central 2d mc 5........ Wie: te 
do SAD eee cee 10336 
New York Central 6s, "83... ........ uv 
do a eee oa sae 
do bere eee «| 100 101 
New York & New Haven 6s ........ oS 100 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort.. we 
m do consol. 93 we 
NR sone cccecdccce «eee 
b. lat oe 


Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 
do do 


. 104 
9d mq‘... ... wan 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chica o guar) sy 99 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Mixsouri. | 























owed & Tol. 1st mort, '90..) ...... ‘aa ” 
ORGING..2...- ser cceccesseccbeoesees| 
St. Louis & tron Mountain.......... | 98 “o° 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv.......... | UBS 93 
Oo Istmort. ext....... alas | 98 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div; 93 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ 83 “hey 
do Land Grants, 7s ie a1 ie] 
do Income, 10s. 41 Rg 
Alt. & Terre Haute. bn 20 
°o preferre wel eon 47 
Boston, Fe~ford & Erie. ... .... 1% R 
Chicayo & Alton........... con. paoct, Oe 112% 
do preferred... *: sedan Se 115 
Chicago & N. Western .. .... ... Ry 83 
oO preferred. 82% re 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 110%, 1'0% 
Chicago, wy & gad ierawe 133 140 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin........... “Oy be 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... BIg 00 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central........ 254 BBY 
Del. Lack. & Western.... +] 98% RX 
Dubuque & Sioux City. $35 | .. 
Bn: gnc scdcsamnosann | 65% 6536 
do pestered. tal “ne 16 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. | ‘33% | 6 
do preferred .... oone be 
i csbcueksskesdaesccaces. nssaves aaies ne 
do __ preferred 125 ee 
Jolict & Unicago. .. "3 ae 
IE NII 5.5 6 5--0:0:6539.0:5.05 80104100 120 123 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 925, owe 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred..... sobs 7 
do : 2d preferred..... ASG 
Michigan Central...............00+0. 144 : 
Milwaukee & St. Paul --| 56% yi 
do preferre 7D% 6 
Morris & Essex........ nr) ’ 
New Haven & Hartford coeeee] 141 143° 
EE RIO 124 125 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...._| 9%) “O4 
do S rip Certificate... Bis : 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co..............0:00: 6315 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co "2 























eS Spee 72 76 
Delaware & Hudson Canal......... 116 : 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. “i = 
Spring Mountain Coai............ e 69 “6 
Miscellaneous, 
Atlantic Mall........--ceccrse sors. Ww ‘h 
Boston Water Power. ...... ..... BA 56 
OCNRIOR OO. .... 2000s: ccesrcovcccese . 155 OME 
pe eee 3 res % 
Wells, Fargo Express........ ets e? | as 
American Exprest.s.eo-s-seeciseeeee Tix i 





pa 


of 








- MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


9 


208 THE 


ALBIONY 


{Marcu 29, 1878. 








JAY COOKE & 60. 


New Work. TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


$1352345425. 





EXCHANGE ON | 
LONDON, LocaL CoMMITTEE. 
PARIS, Rem ysrsr ager 
REIN. | eae 

FRANKFORT, | 


CHARLES M. FRY. 


BREMEN. No. 89 Wall Street. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Ce 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO.,! ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


41 Lombard St., London. (Established 1821.) 


_ Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOoLs OLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
NEW YORK, Janvary 2, 1873. 


(S™ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO Issues Policies upon every description of 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE | Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1872: BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 
Premiums r ceived on Marine Risks from W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co 

“Tat Jan., 1872, to Bist. Dee., 1872... ... $5,918,019 95 D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 








> 5 . lott Ist A. ROOSEVELT, of Rooseve elt & Son. 
" yn ‘7 — — ~ at a 25 : ioe . 2,079.659 45 Konr, L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
oats JAMES M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 & Co. 








No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. we Manager. 





uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 vow — a 
Losses paid during the 
same period. .........+.+ $2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenees............+ $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 


t, and sund tes and claims du . i 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims ¢ - ences i the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


jst AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 





the Company, estimated at. aa 
Premium Notes and Bills Rece eivable..... 2,755, 


374 
CAEN ccastenceetscsssetr soonates 265,098 al Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
Total amount of Assets. . $15,571,206 13 | 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- - P 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificate net me come < peg ae 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their F 
legal representatives, on — ine sday, 4th ment. The Road is about completed, and 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon . nee 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time | (he net earnings more than three times the 
of payment aud cancelled. 5 

A’Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on | interest on these Bonds. We confidently 

une net earned premiums of ee Cc fam any ae the yout 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates w : 
be iesue od on and after Tuesday, the First of April recommend them to investors. 
next. 


By Order of the Board, JOHN 
J. Hf. CHAPMAN Secretary. 








closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 








yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 





J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 

TRUSTEES. vy TEER ! 

Josepn GAILLARD. JR., JOHN MUNROE & Co., BANKERS, 

. A. om 8 WaLL Street, New York, 

James Low, . ‘ 2 

B. J. Howzanp, and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 

Bens. Baxcock, Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 

Lewis CurtTIs, Roprt, B. Mnturn, CONSOLIDATED BANk, Lonpon, and on 

Cuares H. Russert, Gorpvon W. Burneam | 

Lowr.t Hotprook, FREDERICK CHAUNCY, *| MONROE & CO., Paris. 

R. Warren Weston, Geo. S. STEPHENSON, Exchange on London and Paris, 

Roya Puerps, Wituram H, Wess, 

Caes Barstow, Sneprarp Ganpy, 


A. P. Pitot, Francts Skippy, | 
Wiiuiuam E,. Dorner, CHarurs P. Burpett, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
Davipv Lane, Cuas. H. Marsa, 
James Bryce, Wituram E, Bunker, | And Letters of Credit 


Daniet 8S. Mitten, Samver L. Mitcnm, FOR 

Wo. Strurers, JAMES SS ae TRAVELLERS, 

Henry K. Bocent, Ropert L. Stewart, . 

Sunn Sean, honann 4, Oe we bes ALL vanes OF THE WORLD I88UED BY 

Cuarues D. Leverica. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 

J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 34 Fice-Pres’t 








J.D. Jones, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Henny Corr, 
Jostan O. Low 











| PD=eeer= TO-DAY in the SAVINGS 
NK Chartered b = =o Unites States. 

SEND FOR CIRCULA 35 BLEECKER-ST. 
ASSETS oV ER $4,000,000. 


~ |MANHATTAN 


SAVINGS 


INSTITUTION, 
Bank of British North Ani, ox & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


No. 48 Wall St. New York, Dec. 26, 1872. 
ciiniasdiiaiiiiiniiin -aiitiniaiiiaiii Forty. -fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


Iesued for use in Enrope, China and Japan, the Eas t| The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 

and We «t Indies, and South America. Also C Senater| | FORTY-FOURTH SEMLA ANNU AL. DIVIDEND, at 

Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of | #t the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
ja 


AGENCY OF THE 


the world 1 sums that have remained on deposit for three or 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payaMe in | six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
vondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current | 00 and after the third Monday in January. 

rates; also Cable ‘Transf ors, Demand Drafts on Scot Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 


nd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | “te same as a deposit. 


und San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
Cc 


. E. J. BROWN, President. 
Dusiness transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 
EsTaBLIsHED 
44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaGsr. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcursarp, H.B.M. Consvu, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. "A. Low & Bros. 
rn. >. JAFPRAY, of E. S. dafiray & Co. 
RicuarD Irvin, of Richard vin & Co. 


Pavip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
? ~ ee JOHNSTON, of J. an Johnston & 


Jas. Srvanr, of of J. & J j. Stuart. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t, 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2nd Vice-Pres‘t, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 





Twentieth Annual Report. 





JAN. 1, 1873. 





Net assets, Jan. 1, 1078...........c0cce0e 36,726,247 79 
Income, 1872: 
From premiums. ........ as 731,083 4 
From interest and rents. 426,028 Ft 3,157,111 76 
ibd datoecoedkeiaksekeabenatio’ $9,883,159 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims........... $867,954 73 


Paid Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies ...... $1,568,650 87 87 





Total Paid Policy-holders $2, 436,605 60 605 60 
Dividené on Stock 7.685 00 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal 

and Medical Fees. . ; 7,046 50 
Rent, Furniture. Re-insur- 

ance,Stationery and Office 

Ex pe we Dina 











67,534 33 
Sala ‘ 50,750 45 2,819,021 88 
Not sacs, ($35 ae 7,064,137 67 
As follows: 
Real Estate—cost........ $260,650 32 
Stocks and Bonds—cost . 462,974 65 
Loans on Collaterals........ 82,008 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 
FEE 2,465,413 38 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. 38,164 18 
Premium Loans............ 3,746,973 74 
Furniture aad all seam As- 
sets in possession. ... 7,953 20 
I diindetcincinian stele ude dniode tani iat $7,064,137 67 
Add: 


Accrued Interest and Pept. $176,342 17 
Unpaid and Deferred Pr 
c miums.. pratcceecocasecssse 607,085 14 





Due from Agents........ ae 18,580 40 
Profit on Investments....... 45,584 40 1,035,753 23 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1878........... 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all outstanding 
Policies, Dec. 31, 1872, Am- 
— 43g per cent.. . $6,763,483 29 
ompeues not yet due '187.9'4 39 
Capital Stock 100,000 00 7,051,397 68 


. 8,099,890 90 





I 005s iteciccconsevenssil $1,048,493 22 
Ratio of Expense (including Tazes) to Total 
Income, 12.10. 

CHARLES M. HIBBARD, 
Actuary. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 





LONDON. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrrska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


TUE BEST LOC ATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 


0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb. 


“The Wheat Feld of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and ihe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap'y as from Eastern Iowa or Central ——. 
Cars now ran throagh these Lands from Lake Su 

to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Sewen Wears? 
Credit; 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other eneceupled Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres a, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residen 
TRAN NSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pomphies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, s8T. PAUL, MINN., 
or £3 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 
ew York! 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





(2 Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, Lanp Warkants, Excuance, &c., &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 

G2" Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, an &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 
CORRESPONDENTS of this house, Ry Pe 
pon having their Dusacess attended to with dclity 
snd des) atch. 
New CorrEsrpcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 
co, KUUNTZE BROTHER? 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


52 BROADWAY, 
New Work. 








Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for ew sh -cmeeee throughout the United 
States and 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 





Francis & Loutrel, 


NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class _ Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Sera) ba. Wnpenee Books, 

—— Pocket Gatlery. "ok Chessmen, Wallets, 


ty beep everything in our ne, and gell at lowest 
prices, 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


as MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, April 5th, 1873, will close st 
this office +n Wednesday, at 6 A.M., on Thnredsy, 
at 11 A.M., and on Saturday at 8 and 1 11 A.M. 


| P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





























